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NOTICE, 


Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Eureka, II. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 


(4) dollars. 


During the past five and a half years these pictures 
have appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 


universally commented upon. 


We have 


recetved numerous 


orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the sub- 
joined tist for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


A new name will be added every week: 


Adelina Patti, 
Sembrich, 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi, 

Trebelli, 

Marie Roze, 
Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
Josephine Y« 
Emilie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara L. 
Minnie Hauk, 
Materna, 

Albani, 

Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little, 
Murio-Celii, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 
Lotta, 

Minnie Palmer 
Donaldi, 


Marie Lot 


tke, 


use Dotti 


Catherine Lewis 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d’Ernesti, 
Mr. & Mrs.Geo 
Charles M, Schmitz. 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner. 
Frederick Lax 

Nestore Calvano, 
William Cou rtney 

\< Staudig} 

Lulu Veling 

Florence Clinton-Sutro, 
Calixa Lavallee 
Clarence Eddy 

Franz Abt 

Fat nnie Bloo ym field, 

E. Jacobsohn, 

Oo Von Prochazka. 
ivard Grieg, 

or D’ Albert, 
Lehmann. 

am Candidus, 


j 
} 
I 
Li 


Wil 


Hensche 


Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 

Mary Anderson, 

Sara Jewett, 

Rose Coghlan, 

Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 

Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Janauschek, 
Genevieve Ward, 
May Fielding, 

Ellen Montejo, 

Lilian Olcott, 

Louise Gage Courtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Campanini, 
Guadagnini, 
Constantin Sternberg, 
Dengremont, 

Galassi, 

Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 

Liberati, 

Ferranti, 

Anton Rubinstein, 
Del Puente 

Joseffy. 

Mme. Julia Rive-King, 
Hope Glenn, 

Louis Blumenberg, 
Frank Vander Stucken, 


1,Frederic Grant Gleason. 


Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann. 
Julius Rietz, 

Mas Heinrich. 

A. Lefebre. 
Svide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi. 
Alcuin Blum, 
Joseph Koegel 
Dr. José Godoy. 
Carlyle Petersilea. 
Carl Retter, 
George Gemiinder. 
Emil Liebling. 
Van Zandt 


W. Edward Heimendahl. 


Mme. Clemelli 

W. Waugh Lauder. 
Hans von Biilow. 
Clara Schumann, 


William Mason, 
P. S. Gilmore, 
Neupert, 
Hubert de Blanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 
L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 
E. M. Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 
Ww. os Sherwood, 
Sta 
ney McCullough, 
Salvini, 
John T. Raymond, 
ester Wallack, 
McKee Rankin, 
Boucicault, 
Osmund Tearle, 
Lawrence Barrett, 
Rossi, 
Stuart Robson, 
ames Lewis, 
edwin B ooth, 
Max Treuman, 
C. A. Cappa. 
Montegriffo. 
Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Marie Litta, 
Emil Scaria, 
Hermann Winkelmann. 
Donizetti. 
William W. Gilchrist. 
Ferranti. 
Johannes Brahms. 
Meyerbeer. 
Moritz Moszkowski. 
Anna Louise Tanner. 
Filoteo Greco. 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner. 
Dr, S. N. Penfield. 
F, W. Riesberg. 
Emmons Hamlin. 
Otto Sutro. 
Carl Faelten, 
Belle Cole. 
Carl Millécker. 
Lowell Mason. 
Georges Bizet, 
John A. Broekhoven. 
Anton Seidl. 
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ERR ANTON SEIDL, the great Wagner conductor, 
intends during the coming summer to arrange 


Wagner's quasi-oratorio, “ The Love-Feast of the Apos- 


tles,”’ 


for performance on the stage. 


The work offers 


ample opportunity to this purpose, and is, like most all 


of Wagner's creations, highly dramatic. 
an orchestral accompaniment, 
Wagnerian style, to the a capella choruses of the first and | 


write 


Herr Seid] will 


done after Correggio’s great painting on the same 


| subject. 


| 
| 
| 


HE following well-known Boston musicians were in 
New York last week for the purpose of listening to 

a performance of Wagner's chef d’auvre “ Die Meister- 
singer von Niirnberg:” Prof. John K. Paine, Louis C. 
Elson, Georg E. Whiting, H. M. Dunham, and J. D. 
Buckingham. All are unanimous in their praise and 


| appreciation of the great work and of the good perform- 





ance at the Metropolitan Opera House. It reflects great 
credit on the Boston musical profession that so many of 
its prominent members do not shirk the inconveniences 
of a mid-winter trip, the loss of lessons, the expenses of 
a journey, &c., to attend the performance of a work they 
could not hear in their own city. 


T is with great pleasure that we learn that Mr. Gericke, 
after the close of his Boston symphony season in 


| April next, intends to give several orchestral concerts in 


New York. What with Thomas’s and Seidl’s orches- 


| tras and the number of concerts we are furnished with 


truly be called bearding the lion in his den. 


| fervor can be satisfied only by actual signs and symbols. 


of course in the | 


greater part of the work, and the stage-setting will be 


in the course of this season, such a proceeding might 
However, 
the accounts of our esteemed Boston correspondent, Mr. 


8 Lakeside Bldg, Chicago, P, G. Monrox, Gen’l Man, | Louis Maas, and the high estimate which Mr. Louis C. 
150 South Fourth St., F, Virwnot, Manager. | Elson, the great Boston teacher and musician, expressed 


| to us verbally about Mr. Gericke’s orchestra, certainly 


seem to indicate that the Boston body of musicians and 
their conductor need!not be afraid of a metropolitan 
musical audience, or of the unavoidable comparisons 


| that will be made on such an occasion by the public and 
| the press. 


T is now definitely settled that the greater part of the 
Metropolitan Opera House artists and of the orches- 


tra of the German opera will, after the close of the sea- | 
son, go on a tournée through the country. The Metro- | 
politan Opera House management wish it to be under- | 


stood that they are in no wise connected with this 
affair, the financial arrangements of which are backed 
by Messrs. Rice, Friend and Bijoux, while the manage- 
ment will be in the experienced hands of Mr. H. Grau. 
Adolf Neuendorff, who is at the present moment in 
Germany, but who is shortly to return, will conduct the 
performances. The artists so far engaged for this tour- 
née are Frauen Kraus, Kraemer-Widl and Staudigl, and 
Herren Silva, Alvary, Kraemer, Robinson, Staudigl and 
Fischer. Frl. Lilli Lehmann, as well as Frl. Brandt 
and Herr Stritt, however, have positively declined to 
enter into the arrangement. The journey is to extend 
as far as San Francisco, touching Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
season of German opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House closes on March 6 on account of the beginning 
of the Lenten season on the roth prox. It has been so 
far one of phenomenal success. 


fs 


those who in their youth do not live the lives of 








The | 


‘Jeanne d’Arc’ shall be a beautiful work, great as its subject. Oh! I shall 
treat the subject well. I want ‘Jeanne d’Arc’ to be my chef d’euvre/” 

All this is excellent and in the best style of Gounod, whose instinct for 
Stage effects is not confined to his music. It remains to be seen how he 
will “keep it up.” The “‘ Redemption” was “ Opus vite mea,’ ‘Mors 
et Vita’’ was too sublime for any epithet, ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc’’ is to be his 
chef d’euvre! What will the next one be? Another difficulty presents 
itself—the gentleman about town, whom Thackeray portrayed in ‘‘ Harry 
Foker,”’ took his revenge by remarking after one of the great novelist’s 
lectures, ‘‘You want a piano, Thackeray.”’ Gounod also will want a 
piano. Or will he compromise the matter by using a harmonium of the 
latest American pattern, which the manufacturer, no doubt, wili not hesi- 
tate to ‘‘fix’’ on any given stone of Rheims Cathedral ? 


PPARENTLY the management of the Thomas 
Popular Concerts believe in the homeeopathic 
theory of curing like with like, for at the Thursday 
matinee, when they offered Mme. Madeline Schiller as _ 
soloist, they took also good care that the Academy of 
Music should be equal in temperature to that lady’s 
playing. When the pianist approached the beautiful 
Steinway grand piano the temperature suddenly fell 
about twenty degrees, and the natural consequence was 
a shrinking of the strings, which resulted in a higher 
pitch of the piano than was the one of the orchestra. 
What the management, however, had failed to take into 
consideration was the fact that the day was an exceed- 
ingly cold one, and thus the atmosphere at the Academy 
of Music was even more icy than the one surrounding 
Mme. Schiller’s playing of the Chopin E minor concerto, 
and the management, as is customary on very cold 


days, got left. 

T is decidedly more than a mere coincidence that, 
I nearly every time the American Opera Company 
brought out at the Academy of Music a new opera, the 
German opera management at the Metropolitan Opera 
House also put ona new work for the same night. Thus, 
when Goetz’s “ Taming of the Shrew ” was given at the 
Academy, “ Die Meistersinger” was produced for the 
first time at the Metropolitan ; when “ Lohengrin ”’ was 
produced for the first time at the Academy, the Metro- 
politan responded with the first production of “ Faust” 
on the same evening, and lastly, when the American 
Company on last Friday, for the first time, brought out 
Nicolai’s charming opera, ‘“‘ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” the German opera gave on the same evening the 
first performance of Wagner’s “ Rienzi.” We do not 
care to express our opinion as to which management is 


| the cause of these coincidences ; we neither want to lay 


stress on the fact that these simultaneous productions 
must be a great inconvenience to the musical critics of 
this city, who cannot possibly do themselves or their 


| readers justice when pushed to hear and write about two 


new performances on the same evening. We do not 


| ignore the fact that competition in art, as well as in 


other matters, is stimulating and usually results to the 
advantage of the public, but we do believe that the ar- 
rangement of these coincidences, which could easily be 
avoided, is not generous, and we are sure that it does 
harm to the cash-box of the Metropolitan Opera House 


| as well as to that of the American Opera Company. 


is a well known psychological phenomenon that | 


saints, in their old age usually turn out to be the most | 


pious. 
this same thought, and of the truth of its contents we 
are always involuntarily reminded when we hear of such 


The Germans have a proverb which expresses | 


men as Liszt and Gounod composing works like “St. | 


Elizabeth,” “Stanislaus,” “Redemption,” “Mors et 
Vita” and “St. Francis d’Assisi.” What with Bach 
or Handel was the outcome of a fervent religious feel- 
ing, which was as natural with them as their lives were 





“The Gypsy Baron” will have its first American pro- 
duction at the Casino on the 15th inst. The chorus will num- 
ber 60, 150 people will take part in the performance, and the cast 
will include Misses Pauline Hall, Mae St. John, Letitia Fritch, 
Georgie Dickson, Victoria Schelling, Billie Barlow, Agnes Fol- 
som, Rose Beaudet, Emma Hanley, and Messrs. William Castle, 
Francis Wilson, William H. Fitzgerald, Alfred Klein and Thomas 


Lotze. 


_— Oe 


There is a slight flurry in theatrical circles over a rumor 


| that a breach has taken place between Edward Solomon, the com- 


true, noble and pure, with a Liszt and Gounod can only | 


be taken 
ening fear of death, with which both are said to be suf- 
fering. That the insincerity, presumptuousness and 
hollowness of Gounod’s latter-day works—long ago 
pointed out by us—are beginning to be generally con- 
ceded, even in England, his greatest stronghold, will be 


| perceived by the remarks of our English contemporaries. 
| A few weeks ago we 
don Musical Standard on “ Mors et Vita,” 
| reprint the following editorial comment of the Musical | 


reprinted the remarks of the Lon- 
and to-day we 


World: 


Our conjecture with regard to the intentions of M. Gounod in compos- 


| ing his work in honor of Jeanne d’Arc, reflected the little faith of these 


latter days. The great composer's idea of writing his music at the altar of 
Rheims Cathedral was by no means a mere figure of speech. His religious 
Such is the secret 
longing of his soul, which he has imparted to the sympathetic bosom of a 
Figaro interviewer. This is what he said : 
Brussels and Antwerp to assist at the performances of ‘Mors et Vita’ 
which are to be given at those towns. On my return I will commence 
‘Jeanne d’Arc’ with a will. In accordance with my request to the 


| Archbishop of Rheims, I shall place my table at the foot of the grand altar 


of its beautiful basilica,on the very stone where the sublime heroine 
stood. At this contact something of her will, no doubt, pass to me; and my 


as the evidence of a late repentance and a sick- 


| supremacy here. 
| returned a buxom, matronly person. 


poser, and his wife, Miss Lillian Russell, the ex-queen-of-foot- 
light beauty. Her marriage to Mr. Solomon while her first hus- 
band was still living gave rise to much scandal and ended her 
She went to Europe with Solomon and 
She appeared for a season 
at the Casino, but was no longer the magnetic ‘‘airy, fairy 
Lillian” whom the dudes adored. Considerable money has since 
been lost in various parts of the country in presenting her hus- 


band’s operas with herself as the star, and recently the company 


“On the 17th I set out for | 


broke up. Although it is well known among theatrical people 
that serious differences have taken place between them, there is 
no evidence that their matrimonial union will be severed. An 
intimate friend of Mr. Solomon now in this country, according fo 
adramatic journal, is authority for the report of an impending 
separation. A cable despatch just published announces that 
Solomon intends to quit America because his talents are not 
appreciated here. He has removed from his late home in West 
Thirty-fourth street, and his present address is unknown in 
theatrical circles. A well-informed dramatic critic aSserts that 
Mr. Solomon would soon sail for England to produce there 
his new opera of “ Pepita,” while Miss Russell will remain on this 
side to look out for the American interests of the work. This 
goes to indicate that up to the present time at least there is 
no open breach. 
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Essay on the “ Technic and Resources 
of the Pianoforte.” 


Read by Mr. W. Waugh Lauder before the Ontario Music 
Teachers’ Convention, in the Normal School, 
Toronto, Can., December 29, 1885. 


(Concluded.) 

S for technical studies, I have largely given or 
dictated such to pupils which have been taken out of my 
own experience of the various difficulties to be encountered, and I 
have ever encouraged in each the faculty of being able to ferret 
out their own weaknesses, and adapt their technical work to 
such weaknesses. In Plaidy’s studies an admirably graded list of 
études is given which is strictly reliable. The great stumbling- 
block in the way of a conscientious teacher is the desire of pa- 
rnets to hear their eharming and usually clever enough daughter 

shine in a real hard piece and play it in a concert. 

Alas, they must be satisfied! Earnest studies are put on the 
shelf, and in the course of six months that young lady performs 
something or other in a hair-starting manner, as far as style or 
method is concerned, but she puts on airs enough for an Essipoff. 
The teacher is pronounced splendid, and gets plenty of work to 
do, and Missie is pronounced finished. Alas, that what should 
be the beginning is often the end with students ! 
When will parents realize the fact that 
thing that must ripen like fruit and cannot be rushed ? 
an honest teacher here in America is forced to sell his artistic 
birthright for a mess of pottage—that is, to sacrifice honest work 
for bread and butter in order to live. The amusing dialogues in 
old Dr. Wieck’s book, ‘‘ Piano and Singing,’ give most graphic 
Dr. Wieck was Clara Schumann's 


musical 
piano-playing is a 
Many 


descriptions of such lessons. 
father and the teacher of Schumann and Ferdinand Wenzel, and 
his method was very slow and very sure. 

Most interesting is, further, the study of a course of ancient 
dance forms in Scarlatti, Martini, Gluck, Rameau, Haydn, 
Hiindel and Bach—such forms being the gavot, gigue, menuetto, 
sarabande and others. Then the more modern national dances, 
such as Hungarian rhapsodies and dances by Brahms and Liszt, 
Slavonic by Dvorak, Rubinstein and Cui, Bohemian by Smetana, 
Polish by Scharwenka and Moszkowsky ; then the ideal dance 
forms of Chopin and the small form compositions of the greater 
modern composers romantic such as Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Grieg, Nicodé, Liszt. The careful study of these smaller classic 
forms cultivates quickness of conception and the power of vivid 
coloring or description, and leads up to the study of the great 
sonata form in which all larger compositions are written. 

These sketchy, short compositions take the same place as do 
idioms in a language ; they form the epigrams, the jokes, the prov- 
erbs, quotations, parenthesi, and all those little points which 
serve to give life either to conversation, literature, criticism or 
oratory, as well as to make tone-painting true to nature and to life. 
They must be photographs, or rather silhouettes, of a mood or 
feeling. Now the greater works of Chopin, Schumann, Beet- 
hoven are composed of many such episodes, sketches or moods, 
and of various of these smaller forms, and in order to be able 
to talk the language of a great Beethoven sonata, like the ‘* Wal- 
stein” or ‘‘Appassionata’’ one must take a full course of all 
these various moods and forms. that in order to be 
able to speak a language perfect we must learn the letters, learn 
to pronounce—master, in fact, all the difficulties and technicali- 
ties of phonetics—orthography, syntax and etymology, idiom and 
dialect, and still we shall not have done more than master the 
technique. And how easy is it to distinguish the foreigner by his 
accent, In like manner the study of Beethoven’s works alone 
forms a prodigious task for any one student in itself, when we 
further remember that Chopin is the very opposite of Beethoven 
and Schumann or Bach—again widely different, and that the 
modern cultivated pianist is expected to play all schools alike 
well. Now, the main characteristic of Beethoven's music is clear, 
calm, logical majesty—the dignity of high art personified ; the 
more intense he becomes, however, the more complex his dra- 
matic plot, the more intricate the contrapuntal and polyphonic 
maze of intermingling themes, melodies and phrases. The 
thousand little idiosyncrasies (idioms we might name them) of 
Beethoven can only be learned by meeting and hearing and 
reading those who know more than one does one’s self. I 
learned more from two evenings’ private conversation with 
Bonawitz, of Vienna, and Biilow onthe subject of Beethoven 
than I have acquired in the years of my study since then. 

Let us take a slight glance at Schumann and Chopin, and the 
nature of the romantic and modern school, more passionate in 
nature, less logical and self-contained of mind. Their more 
vividly developed tragic moments betray less unity of form and 
plot, together with more romance, more sentiment, but less in- 
tellectual depth. Rhythm and accents are at times tossed about 
with them regardless of law and order. They are therefore 
more suited to the artist who has entirely passed the boundary 
of the technical and passed into the spirituelle in art. 

Mozart would have held up his hands in holy horror at some 
of Schumann’s works, and Father Haydn would have execrated 
Brahms or Rubinstein. 

It stands to reason that, with such a world of character and 
vivid delineation of human passions, joy and woes as is shown 
in the works of the great masters at his disposal, the pianist has 
quite as wide an intellectual field to work in as the dramatic, elo- 
cutionary or vocal artist, and certainly fully as ideal and as full 
of warm in life and action. 

Anyone who would know the possible scope of piano literature 


We know 





need only glance over the stupendous programs of Rubinstein 
lately played by him during this season in Berlin, Leipsic and 
Vienna, and shortly to be played in London, and which give a 
fair idea of the possibilities of the modern pianoforte and the 
modern pianist. Indeed, the modern piano is a miracle in com- 
parison with the primitive instrument cut by the god Pan from the 
reeds in the river. 


Music in Copenhagen. 
CoreNnHAGEN, January 3, 1886. 

HE first chamber-music concert by members of 

the royal orchestra took place last Thursday evening. 

began with Mendelssohn’s quintet in B major, op. 87, 

two violins (Messrs. L. Holm and Axel Gade), two violas 

(Messrs. V. Holm and Hannemann), and ’cello (Robert Han- 

sen). The performance was by no means faulty, but could only 

interest those who were unacquainted with the composition. Au- 

gust Klughardt’s fine phantasiestiicke for piano, oboe, and viola, 

which followed, were better executed, each of the three players 
treating his part with equal art. 

Simonsen then sang six songs by Otta Malling, op. 26; these 
pieces, which are unpretentious in form, were sung by Simonsen 
with finesse and charm, and seemed to indicate a new period in 
his development as a romance singer. 

The evening concluded with Mozart’s celebrated quintet in A 
major for the clarinet, two violins, viola and cello (Fritz Bendix). 
The larghetto is to be especially noted, on account of the masterly 
performance of the ‘cello part. 

A full house greeted the first performance of ‘‘Faust’’ this season. 
The overture went 
Herr 








for 


The cast was mostly made up of débutantes. 
well, but when the curtain rose the disappointment began. 
Torsliff was Faust, and though possessing a good voice, he was 
not equal to the demands of his part. The two débutantes, Miss 
Rothe as Margarethe and Miss Nielsen as Siede/, had better suc- 
cess than Faust. 

Miss Rothe has talent as a singer and actress, without having 
great execution, as could be perceived in the ‘‘ Jewel song,” 
which she sang with such care that it was ineffective. Miss Niel- 
sen, who is very young, sang the part of Siede/ well, but nothing 
more. Simonsen as Valentin was the lion of the evening, and 
sang his part admirably well. We would prefer that Siede/’s long 
and somewhat tedious aria in the fourth act should be omitted. 
The conductor was taken suddenly sick, and Mr. F. R. Rung was 
obliged to lead. DANE. 


Kellogg’s Teacher. 
New York, January 23, 1886. 
Editors of the Musical Couner : 
ly your last edition, under the head of “ Foreign 
Notes,”” you speak of the late Signor Albites as the teacher 
of Miss Kellogg. 


It may possibly interest your many readers to know that Miss 
Kellogg studied three months only with that gentleman. 

She, however, did study for five consecutive years, and those 
immediately preceding her début in 1862, with Prof. J. A. Ri- 
varde, of this city. 

The motto “Palmam qui meruit ferat” is certainly appropri- 
ate to this case, and I trust you will find space in your valued 
Yours respectfully, 

Jno. J. D. TRENor. 


columns for these lines. 


What Music do we Hear in Our 
Churches? 
ROGRAM of music during 1885 at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Paterson, N. J., Rev. D. Magie, 
D.D., pastor : 

DuDLEY Buck.—‘‘ Hark my soul,” ‘‘ Arise, The light is 
coming,” Psalm 62, Hymn 152 (from ‘‘ Ancient Hymns”), “O 
Lord, rebuke me not,” Psalm 17. 

NEUKOMM.—“‘ Praise the Lord.” 

HAUPTMANN.—“‘O be joyful. 

HaypNn*—“' Benedic anima mea.” 

RHEINBERGER.— Morning hymn. 

Woopwart.—Anthem in E flat. 

AsT.—Motet, op. 438. 

A. SULLIVAN.—“‘ Lead, kindly light.” 

MOSENTHAL. —“‘ Praise ye the Lord.” 

Gounop.—Part of ‘‘ Gloria” from ‘‘ Cecilia ’’ mass. 

SpoHrR.—‘*‘ Sanctus.” 

Quartets by Baumbach, Cursham, Howard Holden, Barnby, 
and Thomas. 

CoLLineT.—‘‘ Send out thy light.” 

FAURE.—“ Sancta Maria.” 

SMART.—‘‘ Come unto Him,” ‘‘Call’st Thou thus, O Master,’ 
**Come, come unto Me.” 

HILLER.—“‘ Prayer.” 

Gounop.—“‘ Hear us.” 

MILLARD.—“*‘ Qui tollis ” and ‘‘ Tantum ergo.” 

Quartet consists of Mrs. J. S. Tylee, soprano; Miss Rebecca 
Graham, alto ; Messrs. James Crooks, tenor, and N. P. Andrus, 
basso ; Florian Oborski, organist. 


“Now be a good little boy, Willie,” said his mother to 
him one day, wishing to impress upon him the reward in store for 
the just, “‘and when you die you will have a golden harp to play 


on.” ‘‘T don’t know how to play on a gold harp,” he grumbled ; 
**and I don’t want nuthin’ anyway what I’ve got to die to git. 


Let Johnny be good and git the harp, and gimme a drum,”—£x, 


It | 


FOREICN NOTES. 


—EEE 


....Dr. Gunz, of Hanover, has accepted the professorship 
| of singing at the Frankfort Conservatoire. 

....“ The Electric Tonal Whistle ” is the name given toa 
new instrument for fixing the pitch of the orchestra, which the 
Capellmeister to the Court of Dresden has decided upon using 
instead of the accustomed oboe. 

...Herr Lachner has composed a jubilee hymn to words 
by Victor von Scheffel for the fifth centenary of the Heidelberg 
University next August, when over 20,000 old students will be 
present, in addition to many other guests. 

....A new society, cailed “ La Symphonie,” consisting of 
composers, performers and distinguished amateurs, has been 
formed in Paris, with the object of giving concerts at which unfa- 
miliar, but valuable works, both old and modern, will be given. 

...-Herr Pollini, of Hamburg, has revived at Hamburg 
theopera ‘‘ Die Franzosen vor Nizza” (the French before Nice), 
the libretto of which Wagner wrote when conductor at Dresden 
in 1842, and the music of which was composed by Herr J. 
F. Kittl. 

....In the course of last month a series of performances 
under the name of ‘‘ Mozart-Cyclus " were given at the Imperial 
The series comprised ‘‘ Il Seraglio,” ‘* Il 
‘Le Nozze di Figaro” and 


Opera House, Vienna. 
**Don Juan,’ 


’ 


Flauto Magico,” 
“Cosi fan Tutte.’ 

....The Yournal de Saint Pétersburg states that the 
historical concerts announced by Rubinstein have been largely 
subscribed for. At Moscow tickets to the amount of 15 000 
rubles were taken in three days. 
burg are nearly completed, and reach the sum of 40,000 rubles. 


The subscriptions at St. Peters- 


....Colonel Mapleson’s Italian. opera season at London 
in June next will run counter to the Carl Rosa season at Drury 
If it is tobe a contest of Italian and English opera, the 
The opera-going public prefer the latter, 


Lane. 
former is sure to suffer. 
and no wonder. Still it seems rather absurd that the two could 
not have given each other a fair chance, as there might have 
been room for both at different times. 

....Says a London contemporary : “ Her Majesty has set- 
tled as the date of the ‘command’ performance of M. Gounod’s 
‘* Mors et Vita” at the Royal Albert Hall, the eve of the third 
anniversary of the death of her faithful servant, John Brown— 
that is to say, March 26. M. Gounod was willing to come to 
London to conduct ; but legal difficulties intervened, and the per- 
Albani and 


formance will be directed by Mr. Barnby. Mmes 


Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, will take part. 

.... The Rossini prize at the Académie des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris, has been withdrawn for the present year in the absence of 
any composition considered of sufficient merit. Judgment was 
reserved for a time in regard to one score, which, however, was 
rejected by the jury. 
“‘ Armide,” written by M. Emile Moreau, and is to be used for a 


The poem submitted for competition was 


The jury consisted of fifteen mem- 
Gounod, Reyer, 


similar purpose next year. 
bers and includes MM. Ambroise 
Saint-Saéns, Massenet and Delibes, members of the musical sec- 
tion of the Academy. 


Thomas, 


.... The twenty-fifth anniversary of the accession of the 
German Emperor to the royal throne of Prussia has not been al- 
lowed to pass by without musical honors. Apart from the songs 
of patriotic crowds in the streets of Berlin, and a choral service 
at the Royal Chapel, there was a gala night at the Opera, attend- 
ed by the court, the dignitaries of the state and the army and the 
foreign diplomatic guests. The pitce de résistance was the second 
act of Spontini’s ‘‘ Cortez,” and correspondents go into raptures 
over Niemann in the character of the Spanish conqueror setting 
fire to his fleet, and after that engaging the enemy at the head of 
a retinue mounted on ‘‘ about a dozen actual troop horses requisi- 
tioned with their riders from the cavalry barracks.” 

....Messrs. Breitkopf & Hiirtel, of Leipsic, are about to 
publish a supplement to their large critical edition of Beethoven. 
The volume will be edited by Herr Mandyczewski, of Vienna, 
and will contain the following pieces: 1. The two cantatas, on 
the death of the Emperor Joseph II., and the accession of Leo- 
pold II., which were discovered a few months since, but have not 
yet been performed in this country. They date from 1790 and 
1792 respectively, and are numbered in Thayer's ‘‘ Chronological 
List” 1toand 1g. 2. 
(Thayer 3). 
20). 4. March for Military Band, in F, 
Ditto in F, 1810 (Th. 157). 6. 
Prohaska,” 1814 (Th. 187), including Soldiers’ Chorus, Romance 
(printed under 


Two-part fugue for ciavier in D, 1782 
3. Song for soprano, ‘* Erhebt das Glas” early (Th. 
1809 (Th. 147). 5. 
to ‘* Leonore 


Incidental music 


(voice and harp), Melodrama for Harmonica 
‘* Harmonica” in Grove’s Dictionary. 7. 
and orchestra ‘‘ Ihr weisen Griinder gliicklicher Staaten,” 1814 
(Th. 188); 8. Final Chorus to the 
(of which the Overture in C, op. 24. forms a part), with soprano 
solo, violin solo and Ballet, 1822 (Th. 235); 9. Waltz and Trio 
in E flat, for piano solo, 1824 (Th. 246); 10. Waltz D, 
Ecossiase in E flat, for piano 


Chorus for four voices 


‘* Weihe des Hauses”’ music 


in for 
piano solo, 1825 (Th. 258); rr. 
solo, 1825 (Th. 259); 12. Song for soprano solo in F (Th. 268) ; 
13. Elegy on a Poodle for voice and piano (Th. 272); “14. Song 
for soprano in C, ‘‘ Der Gesang der Nachtigall”’ ( 

Song for soprano in E, ‘‘Klage’’ (Th. 275); 16. Song for so- 
prano in D, ‘* Nur bei dir’ (Th. 276); 17. Tattoo and three 
Trios for Military Band (Th. 283); 18. Six Bagatelles and one 
Allemande for piano (Th. 287); 19. Ecossaise in G for piano, 


Th. 274); 15. 





1810 (Th. 294) ; and possibly others, 
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LIBERATI AND THE “ THREE STAR.”’—Signor Liberati, 
the well-known cornet virtuoso, is now using the famous ‘* Three- 
' cornet exclusively, and is ardent in his praise of that instru- 
ment. It is manufactured by the Boston Instrument Manufac- 
turing Company and is in all respects a cornet of prime quality 


Star 


and standard. 

NILSSON.—Mme. Christine Nilsson has arrived at Paris on 
her return from the concert-tours in Sweden and Germany. The 
Menestrel states that she has signed an engagement with M. 
Maurice Strakosch for a final tour in America, to commence 
October 15, 1886, and to extend to May 31, 1887. Among other 
réles Mme. Nilsson will undertake those of Ophelia and Mignon. 
The terms are of no business to the public, but it is understood 
that they are on sharing conditions. The correspondent of the 
Lendon Daily News writes: ‘‘ I met Mme. Christine Nilsson at 
She is going to-morrow to Cannes, 
Although she looks very 
Before doing 


the house of a common friend. 
where she intends to stay five weeks. 
well, she speaks of retiring from the lyrical stage. 
so she will make a professional visit to the United States. I 
asked her where she intended ultimately to settle down. She re- 
plied ‘In London, and nowhere else. I have my home there, 
and I like English society and English character and ways.’ 
* And the climate?’ I observed. ‘That,’ she answered, ‘is only 
disagreeable for two months in the year, and it is so easy to get 
away.’” 

THE INFANTA’'S GiIFT.—Dofia Isabel, the young Infanta, 
has presented the violinist, Jesfis Monasterio, with a bronze 
statue of Mozart at nine years of age, playing the violin. The 
work, which is by Barrias, was purchased by the Infanta express- 
ly for this purpose at the Antwerp Exhibition. 

RUMORS AND RIGHTS.—The English papers state that 
Sir Arthur Sullivan is engaged to be married to Miss Ulmer, the 
of the American ‘* Mikado’’ troupe, while the San 
ide declares Sir Arthur is engaged to a wealthy 
Miss Sibyl Sanderson, whose acquaintance he 
As Miss Geraldine 


Yum Yum 
Francisco /ngl 
California lady, 
made on board the steamer from New York. 
Ulmer denies the soft impeachment entirely, and the California 

j been heard from, and as Sir Arthur is absolutely 


ladv has not 
matter of his matrimonial inclinations, one state- 


silent the 
ment or the other, or possibly both, are wrong, Any how, the 
press ought to be more careful in announcing matters of so pri- 
vate a nature and where the names of ladies are involved. The 
right of publication ought to be exercised only on an authentica- 


on 


tion of the facts alleged 

THE MUSURGIA PRIZE SONGS,—Sixty-two compositions 
were forwarded to the committee of award in the contest for 
prizes offered last season by the Musurgia Society of New York. 
‘he first prize, $100, was awarded to Mr. Harry Rowe Shelley, 
of Brooklyn, for a song entitled ‘‘ The Rover,” and the second 
prize of $50 to Mr. James Nuno, of Buffalo, for a song entitled 
‘Storm Song.” 

FOR THE AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY.—The American 
Opera Company made two excellent new engagements last week. 
Che first one, with Mr. Ludwig, of London, was perfected by 
cable, and the gentleman is expected to arrive here by the end of 
this month. He is a baritone, well known in England through 
his connection with the Carl Rosa Company. and he has won 
repute for his fine singing and acting in Wagner and other ré/es. 
lhe second engagement is the one of Mme. Christine Dossert, 
an excellent dramatic soprano, who is well and favorably known 
already for her achievements on the concert stage. 

AND TENNYSON.—Mr. C. V. Stanford has 
He has been setting one of 


STANFORD 
been visiting Lord Tennyson lately. 
the poet's works to music, and the new cantata, “‘ The Revenge,” 
a tale of the Fleet, has been accepted by the Leeds Festival com- 
mittee for the next meeting. 

PONCHIELLI'S HoOP£E.—The Gazetta Musicale publishes 
an interesting account of a visit paid by Signor Giulio Ricordi, 
the great Milan publisher, to Ponchielli, a day or two before the 
latters death. Although suffering acute pain, the composer was 
not without hope of recovery, and his thoughts were fixed on the 
impending performance of ‘‘ Marion Delorme” at Venice. 

\UDRAN’S LATEST.—M. Audran, the composer of ‘ La 
Mascotte,’’ has written a new operetta called ‘‘ Sermen s d’Amour,” 
which will be produced at the Paris Nouveautés. 
HEALTH.—Information reaches 

Gerster’s health is in a very precarious condi- 


GERSTER'S us to the 


Mme 
tion. Ifer final cure by the London physicians is, however, not 


effect that 


lespaired of, but it seems extremely unlikely that she 
regain her voice or be able to reappear on the lyric 
stage. This loss of a beautiful, well-trained and naturally most 


pleasing singer is a great loss to the public and to the cause of 


entirely « 


will ever 


Italian opera. 

Finck, the able musical 
The Evening Post, and well known to our readers through 
his valuable contributions to this journal, has in the February 


Mk. FINCK’sS Essay.—Henry T. 


critic of 


vhood an article entitled, ‘‘ Musical Education : 
The perusal of this thoughtfully 


number of Ba 
When and How to Begin It.” 
written and logical little essay will be of advantage to parents 
and to the teachers of the young. 

SIGNOR GRECO’S NEW TITLE.—His Majesty King Hum- 
bert of Italy has bestowed upon Signor Filoteo Greco, of the 
New \ork Conservatory of Music, the title of ‘‘ Chevalier of the 


Crown of Italy.” The acknowledgment of artistic merit by his 











native government, especially when achieved in a foreign country, 
must be very gratifying to the recipient thereof. 

MAPLESON-CROTTY SLUGGING.—Mr. Henry Mapleson 
and Mr. Leslie Crotty came to fisticuffs on the stage of the Court 
Theatre, Liverpool, on Tuesday. Both parties have issued ex- 
planations of the merry mill, Mr. Henry Mapleson alleging that 
Mr. Crotty “ walked up to him and struck him twice in the face 
before he could withdraw his hands from his pockets ;”’ while 
Mr. Crotty alleges that Mr. Mapleson was the aggressor, and 
first ‘‘ struck out a most furious blow at my face.” The occur- 
rence happened in the presence of the ladies of the company dur- 
ing a rehearsal of ‘‘ Ruy Blas.” A summons was applied for on 
Tuesday, and on Friday the all-important question will be decid- 
ed whether either party has any right to punch the other and if 
not, the precise amount he ought to pay for that pastime. Mr. 
Henry Mapleson’s father was more successful in stopping these 
fracas than the Liverpool authorities. I recollect about ten years 
ago Signor Fancelli had, in the absence, through indisposition, 
of Signor Campanini, sung the part of Lohengrin with much suc- 
cess. Signor Campanini thereupon, and quite naturally, deter- 
mined to have Signor Fancelli’s blood. Signor Campanini 
brought a whole artillery of weapons, while Signor Fancelli for 
the defense borrowed a stout umbrella from the housekeeper 
Mrs. Pearce. Mr. J. H. Mapleson, however, wheedled the 
weapons from both combatants, and leaving them nothing sharper 
than a toothpick a piece, put them in an enclosed space in Vine- 
gar yard and watched the result from the window of the treasury, 
then, if I recollect rightly, tenanted by Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
father. But did those two great tenors fight? Bless you, no. 
They slanged one another in Italian for nearly an hour and then 
clamored to be let out, both of them threatening the functionary 
who opened the door with a terrible death, to say nothing of after 
consequences.—London Figaro. 

MR. PRATT CONGRATULATED.—The following letter of 
the song writer, Berthold Tours, to Mr. S. G. Pratt explains 


itself. 
Lonpon, October 14, 1885. 


My Dear Mr, PratT: Allow me to congratuiate you upon 
your success last Saturday at the Crystal Palace. With the 
greatest interest did I listen to your compositions, and in my 
opinion your symphony, ‘* The Prodigal! Son” and your ‘* Centen- 
nial Anniversary” overture are grandly conceived works, full 
of striking originality, modern harmony. flowing melody and 
beautiful as well as imposing orchestral effects. 

The selections from ‘‘ Zenobia” pleased me also very much, 
but a work of that class must gain immensely if performed, as it 
should be, on the stage. In the concert-room a great many 
dramatic situations were naturally lost. Wishing you the success 
you fully deserve, believe me, yours sincerely, 
BERTHOLD Tours. 

MISS CLAPPER’S TESTIMONIAL CONCERT.—The musical 
people of Rochester turned out en masse last Thursday to hear 
one of the favorites of the concert stage, Miss Hattie J. Clapper, 
who gave a concert in that—her native—city. Miss Clapper 
sang ‘‘O Don Fatale,” Verdi; ‘‘Springtide,”” by Becker, and 
assisted in the duets and quartets. A reception was subse- 
quently given at the residence of Miss Clapper’s parents, the 
guests consisting of many musical people and some of the fore- 
most citizens of Rochester. 


A. Victor Benham. 
HE subject of our sketch this issue is Mr, A. 
Victor Benham, a young pianist, who was born in Brooklyn, 
E. D., on April 12, 1867, He began the study of music at the 
age of eight under the tuition of his mother, and after eighteen 
months of study appeared in concerts, the first of which took 
place in Philadelphia, where his family at that time resided. He 
pursued his studies in that city under Mr. Massah M. Warner, a 
pupil of Von Biilow, who gave lessons in composition and piano- 
forte playing. Young Benham at that time first began his im- 
provisations on lengthy fantasies or given themes, a pursuit he 
still cherishes. 

Gifted with a marvellous memory, he extended his repertory 
until it included nearly all the standard classical works for the 
piano, and after a series of successes he left for England in July, 
1881. 

In London he appeared at the Crystal Palace concerts and 
subsequently at the Covent Garden concerts. Later on he went 
to Paris, where he studied the piano under Mathis-Lussy, and at 
the same time harmony with M. Chevé and orchestration under 
M. Ambroise Thomas. The Paris press speaks as follows of 
Benham : 


A concert was given by the young American pianoforte virtuoso, Mr. 
A. Victor Benham, in the salon of the International School of Music on 
Thursday evening. 

The young artist 
Schumann's ** Fantasie 
positions of Chopin and Liszt. 
tion was in every way perfect. 

He expressed the composer's inspiration as if he had been guided by the 
master himself. It would have been impossible to have played the romance 
from Chopin's E minor concerto with more poetical refinement, or Liszt’s 
second Rhapsodie with more virtuosity, in all of which he heightened his 


played Beethoven’s great sonata ‘* Appassionata,”’ 
’—Stiicke, op. 12,a romance of his own, and com- 
In the first-mentioned work his interpreta- 


auditors to the most enthusiastic applause.—Le Menéstre/. 

M. Benham, an American pianist and composer, young in age, but old and 
great in talent, again convinced us of his extraordinary gifts as a virtuoso 
of le premier ordre and a wonderful composer. 

His interpretation of Beethoven's ‘* Appassionata”’ and compositions of 
Chopin was ever to beremembered. He is gifted with a memory unequalled 
by any living pianist, being capable of playing over three thousand pages 
from memory. Wecan only add that his attainments have been highly 
developed, and all that remains is for him to be heard to be appreciated.— 
L’Avenir Musicale. 

M. Victor Benham played the divine A minor concerto of Schumann, with 
accompaniment of the entire Conservatoire orchestra, and seldom has this 





work been performed with more finish. The legato passages were marvelous, 
as also the true artistic refinement with which the whole concerto was per- 
formed. The young artist seemed to inspire both the orchestra and audience, 
and at the finish of the first and last movements he received a highly-de- 
served ovation. As usual, he played the work from memory.—Le Figaro. 
Mr. Benham was to play at the last Novelty Concert, under the 
direction of Mr. Van der Stucken, but as he injured himself by 
falling off a car upon the ice, his first appearance here had to be 
deferred. He will give three recitals shortly and will play at a 
concert of the German Emigration Society at Steinway Hall on 


February 25. 


The Novelty Concert. 


and able young conductor, Mr, 

Frank Van der Stucken, continued on last Tuesday even- 
ing, at Steinway Hall the series of Novelty concerts successfully 
begun last year, when a large and cultivated audience attended 
the performance of the following interesting and well-selected 
program : 


HE energetic 


Overture—* Waldmeister’s Brautfahrt................. Friedrich Gernsheim 
Orchestra. 
Prologue from Longfellow’s ** Golden Legend”. .........05++ Dudley Buck 
Mr. F. Remmertz, Chorus and Orchestra. 
‘* Marguerite at the Spinning Wheel"’ Franz Schubert 
Orchestral accompaniment by Liszt 
Mme. Christine Dossert. 
Symphonic Poem—"* Viena” «02. .00sce cedciccccisecccese oeecs te OIE 
Orchestra. 
'Tis Sad to die, (Jung Sterben); 
Early love, (Jugendliebe) 
Mme. Christine Dossert. 
Narcissus—“* Ancient Idyl"’...............06-- Jules Massenet 
Mme. Dossert, Mr. W. Lawton, Chorus and Orchestra. 


Two Songs*—(a), 


(4), F. Van der Stueken 


Gernsheim's pretty and well-written overture in E major went 
exceedingly well, and the same may be said of the interesting 
symphonic poem in E minor by the here comparatively unknown 
Bohemian composer, Smetana, who, by the way, recently died in 
an insane asylum. The work, which is intended to depict musi- 
cally the river with the unpronounceable name, is the second one 
of a series of symphonic poems entitled *‘ My Native Country.” 
The invention displayed in it is not always very great or original, 
but orchestral treatment and harmonization are very good, novel 
and effective ; especially is this the case in the fine middle portion 
in A flat. Dudley Buck’s prologue to Longfellow’s ‘ Golden 
Legend,” for baritone solo, chorus, organ and orchestra, is the 
best composition which has so far emanated from the gifted pen 
of the Brooklyn composer. It is not only, like everything of Mr. 
Buck’s, well written, but it is also dramatic in conception and 
well invented throughout. It was well performed, with Franz 
Remmertz as soloist, and the singing of the still young but very 
promising choral society of the Novelty concerts, assisted by the 
Arion male chorus, was all that could be desired. They also did 
their duty towards Massenet’s ancient idyl ‘‘ Narcissus,” to which 
in the absence of an orchestral score Mr. Van der Stucken has 
written a very admirable instrumentation. The work, however, 
does not deserve such distinction, as it is very poorly invented 
from beginning to the end, with the possible exception of the 
little chorus of the nymphs in C major. Mr. W. Lawton, 
who sang the tenor soli allotted to Narcissus, did not particu- 
larly distinguish himself. Of Mme. Dossert we are happily able 
to say the contrary ; she sang the beautiful Schubert song and 
two very charming new songs by Van der Stucken with fine dra- 
matic delivery and good voice, and was recalled with enthusiastic 
applause. Mr. A. V. Benham, who had been announced to play 
Weber's E flat pianoforte concerto on this occasion, was unfor- 
tunately not able to appear owing to an accident. Because of a 
fall on the ice he strained the fingers of his right hand, thus 
rendering his appearance impossible. 


Thomas Popular Concert. 
HE fourteenth Thomas Popular Concert at the 
Academy of Music on Tuesday night, the 2d inst., with 
the second ‘‘request” program, was unusually well attended. 


The concert opened with Wagner’s ‘‘ Meistersinger” prelude, 
which though it may be considered one of the standerd pieces of 
the Thomas orchestra, on this occasion was hardly rendered 
with the usual precision. Much better fared the two middle move- 
ments from Beethoven's seventh symphony, but the greatest in- 
terest musically centred in the seven movements from Rubin- 
stein’s new ballet, ‘‘ The Vine.” The movements form the bulk 
of the work and are named as follows : 

a The Wine Tasting. 4. The Wines of Italy. c. The Wines of Hungary. 

d, The Wines of Spain. e. The Wines of the Orient. 
*, The Wines of Germany. g. Champagne. 

What is beautiful in these has been heard in Rubinstein's 
oriental songs and in his ‘‘ Feramors””’ music so often that it is 
beginning to become wearisome, and the rest of the music is not 
even on a level with Rubinstein’s former achievements. Nor is 
there enough originality displayed to balance the monotony of 
the long list of dances, to which only another movement called 
‘* Katzenjammer ” ought to be added to effectively depict musi- 
cally what such a mixture of wines would certainly produce 
physically. 

The last half of the program was of a truly popular character, 
and therefore was in exact keeping with the signature these con- 
certs bear. It consisted of the 
Overture, ** Merry Wives of Windsor 
Largo (demanded and played da capo) 

(Violin obligato, Mr. L. Schmidt.) 
Pizzicato Polka (demanded and played da capo) 
Symphonic Poem, ** Danse Macabre ”’ 
Torchlight March, No. 1, B flat 


..+. Nicolai 
Handel 
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Thomas’s Popular Matinee. 
HE following was the program for last Thursday 
afternoon's fourteenth Thomas Popular Matinee : 
Overture—* Egmont”’........... SpABasGRER ORS co 5630. wécenncceas Beethoven 
Ailegretto Grazioso—Second symphony. 


Concerto, No. 1, E minor 
Mme. Madeline Schiller. 


Overture— Hositzka”’ 

Bilder aus Osten (Pictures from the Orient) 
(Orchestration by Carl Reinecke.) 

Suite—“ Scénes Pittoresques’’.. 

This program, although containing absolutely nothing new, was 
well-selected and interesting. Owing to the extreme severity of 
the weather, many of the lady and young folks attendant at these 
matinees were absent on this occasion. Those, however, who 
had braved the cold were rewarded, if not with a warm reception, 
for the Academy had been insufficiently heated on Thursday 
afternoon, yet with a very perfect rendering of the orchestral 
selections on the program, notably so of Beethoven’s immortal 
‘*Egmont” overture, of Dvorak’s characteristic ‘* Husitzka”’ 
overture and of the nicely-orchestrated Schumann ‘“* Pictures 
from the Orient,” in B minor. 

The soloist of this matinee, Mme. Madeline Schiller, cannot 
be congratulated on her performance of Chopin’s beautiful E 
minor pianofore concerto. She played coldly from beginning to 
the end ; her phrasing was affected ; her dynamic changes of the 
most extravagant kind, winding up usually with a pianissimo 
which nobody, probably not even the lady herself, could hear ; 
she dragged the tempi most unmercifully, and generally speaking 
the performance, not aided by an over-careful accompaniment, 
was a rather poor and unsatisfactory one. 


Massenet 





Symphony Society Concert. 

HE Symphony Society, at its fourth public rehear- 

sal and concert on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
gave, at the Metropolitan Opera House, another performance of 
Berlioz’s ‘* Damnation de Faust.” The work, which was first 
brought out here several years ago by the late Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, and which has since seen several repetitions, never failed 
to draw a large audience, and this good quality it also maintained 
at last week's revival under young Damrosch. The public rehear- 
sal, as well. as the evening performance, was largely attended, 
and the public greatly enjoyed the well-known orchestral selec- 
tions, viz: The Rackoczy march, the dance of the Sylphs, and 
the minuet of the will-o’-the-wisps, all of which were rather bet- 
ter performed than we have of late become accustomed to hear 
orchestral works played by the Symphony Society. Nevertheless 
an ensemble and precision of attack were largely 
wanting, and the brass and clarinets not in tune. 
As for the __ soloists this Mrs. 
Henson-Emerson sang the difficult music allotted to Marguerite 
She tried very hard, but her voice is 


exact 
are 
on occasion, Medora 
only partially satisfactory. 
not prone to dramatic coloring, and her intonation is not always 
The tenor, Herr Alvary, did not seem over familiar 
He therefore sang diffidently and also, 
The most 


certain. 
with the part of Faust. 
as he so frequently does, just a shade below the pitch. 
satisfactory one of the soloists was Max Heinrich, who gave 
Mephistopheles’ characteristic music with good and musical con- 
ception, intelligence and pure intonation, albeit his baritone voice 
is of somewhat too light calibre to fill the large house. Herr 
Senger’s interpretation of Arander’s song of the rat was in no 
wise remarkable. The chorus of the Oratorio Society, which has 
several times before sung this music, was in the rather exacting 
work satisfactory throughout, though the male chorus, which 
probably on account of its weakness, had been placed in front of 
the ladies, was hardly as good as the female chorus. 





German Liederkranz Concert. 
HE most prosperous of the singing societies of 
this country, the German Liederkranz, gave their second 
concert of the present season at their beautiful hall on last Sun- 
day night, when the spacious concert-room and the adjoining 
corridor were filled with a throng of members and their ladies. 
The program offered for the occasion was a far more earnest one 
and one of more ambitious scope than is usually the case with 
concerts of this kind. The Thomas orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of the conductor of the Liederkranz, opened the concert 
with an excellent rendering of Cherubini’s ‘‘ Abenceragen” 
overture, which was followed by Miss Emily Winant’s beautiful 
singing of the cavatina from Saint-Siéns’s ‘* Samson and Delila.” 
The lady was enthusiastically received, and added as an encore 
the ‘‘Oh, Fatima” aria from Weber’s ‘*‘ Abu Hassan.” The 
male chorus of the society then gave two part-songs, ‘‘ Abend- 
lied,” by Debois, and ‘‘Im Winter,” by Kremser, of which 
the former was sung very well and with nice shading 
and expression. The success of the evening was scored by 
the great pianist, Herr Franz Rummel, who gave the most in- 
spiring and grand performance of Liszt’s E flat pianoforte concerto 
that we have ever heard. His tone was superb, his conception 
broad and manly throughout and his technic so perfect that noth- 
ing surpassing it has been heard here since the days of Rubin- 
stein. The climax reached by him in the finale of the concerto 
literally carried away the audience, and at the conclusion Mr, 
Rummel was accorded the most enthusiastic reception. After a 
triple, hearty recall the great artist conceded to the demand for an 
encore with the exquisite playing of Moszkowski's dainty and 
graceful little ‘‘ Serenata.” 
The latter half of the program was given up to a performance 
of Mozart’s great ‘‘ Requiem Mass,” in which the mixed chorus 





of the Liederkranz and Misses Gerrit Smith, soprano, Emily Wi- 
nant, contralto, and Herren Jaeob Graff, tenor, and Georg 
Prehn, bass, participated. 





Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 


HE mountain had to go to Mahomet, viz., New | 


York had to go to Brooklyn to hear the first performance in 


this section of Gounod’s latest work, ‘‘ Mors et Vita,” which was | 


given at the Academy of Music across the river on the occasion 


of last Friday afternoon’s and Saturday evening's fourth public | 
rehearsal and concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. | 


Both performapces were largely attended, and as the rendering 
was a good one, the public found frequent cause for demonstra- 
tion of approval. As far as the rendering was concerned, we 
have to join in the vox populi for the soloists, Misses Emma Juch 
and Helen Dudley Campbell and Messrs. William Candidus and 


Myron W. Whitney, as well as the well-trained Brooklyn Philhar- | 


monic chorus and the increased Thomas orchestra, under the 
guidance of their great chief, Theodcre Thomas, did their best 
to finely interpret the composer's intentions, and they succeeded 
in marked degree. As for the work itself, it does not 
show any improvement on the “Redemption,” and we con- 
sider it absolutely unworthy of Gounod’s great reputation 
and still greater pretensions. The invention, with the single 
exception of the beautiful chorus in G flat, ‘‘ Sedenti in Throno,” 
is of the poorest and most threadbare ; it consists almost entirely 
of harmonic progressions, and the melodic element is prominent 
through absence. The typical motive of the work is a tritonus, 
which, through its ugliness and frequent ascending and descend- 
ing reiteration, causes a musical listener to become nervous at 
its very approach. As for the workmanship displayed, it shows, 
just as did the ‘‘ Redemption,” that Gounod is not a great poly- 
phonic or scholarly writer. Two attempts at fugal writing are 
made in the chorus in D, ‘‘ Quam olin Abrahe,” and in the final 
‘* Hosanna” in E major, but both times after the entrance of the 
four voices the fuga] subject is dropped with an alacrity equalled 
only by that with which a common mortal throws down a piece 
of hot iron picked up by mistake. We believe that Gounod 
picked up oratorio by mistake, and that the sooner he drops it 
the better for his immortality—not of soul, but of earthly re- 
nown. 


German Opera. 
AGNER held the boards uncontestedly at the 


Metropolitan Opera House during the entire week from 
last Wednesday to this. 


fore very large and enthusiastic audiences, and on Friday, as well 


as on last Monday night, ‘‘ Rienzi’ was given, when the house 


was filled to overflowing and there prevailed even more of enthu- 
siasm than during the *‘ Meistersinger”” performances ; in fact, 
‘** Rienzi’’ has proved so far the most pronounced and greatest 


popular success ever attained at the Metropolitan Opera House. | 


We are somewhat sorry to have to state this fact, for we consider 
‘** Rienzi” the weakest of all of Wagner’s works that have held 
the stage, and from it to the next one, ‘* The Flying Dutchman,” 
is a step in advance, which is greater than the one Beethoven 
made from the second to the third symphony, while again the 
progress from ‘‘ Rienzi” to ‘‘ Die Meistersinger ” 
greater and more marked than the one existing between the first 
and ninth of Beethoven’s immortal symphonies. The excuse for 
Wagner's glaring striving after effect, and effect only in this work, 
must be found in the circumstance that on account of impecuni- 
ousness and because of his desire to be heard, he was forced to make 
concessions to the public and the taste of his time. That such 
was the case will be seen from his own words. ‘‘ Rienzi,” 
Wagner, ‘‘ with his grand thoughts in his brain and in his heart, 
living in an era of rudeness and depravity, excited and attracted 
all my sympathy and admiration; yet my plan for the opera 
sprang first from the conviction of a pure lyrical element in the 
atmosphere of the hero. The ‘ Messengers of Peace,’ the ‘ Call 
to Arms by the Clergy,’ the ‘Battle Hymn’ induced me to the 
composition of the opera of ‘ Rienzi.” The work was conceived 
and executed under the influence of my earliest impressions, re- 
ceived from Spontini’s heroic operas and from the glittering 
genre of the Parisian Grand Opera, as represented by Auber, 
Meyerbeer and Halévy. I completed ‘ Rienzi’ during my first 
sojourn in Paris. I had the splendid Grand Opera before me, 
and my ambition was not only to imitate, but, with reckless 


extravagance, to surpass all that had gone before in brilliant | 


finales, hymns, processions and musical clang of arms. While 


writing the libretto I simply thought of an opera-text which | 


would enable me to display the principal forms of grand opera, 
such as introductions, finales, choruses, arias, duets, trios, &c., 
&c., with all possible splendor.” 

Bulwer’s celebrated novel inspired Wagner with the idea of 


making ‘‘ Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes,” the hero of a his- | 


torical opera, written in the style of Auber’s ‘‘ Masaniello.” 

He began the composition in Riga, in the fall of 1837, when 
he became kapellmeister at the new theatre of that city, but the 
work was not completed until in the fall of 1841. Though in- 


tended for the Paris Grand Opera, it was not accepted there, and | 


the first performance of ‘' Rienzi” took place at Dresden on the 
Igth of October, 1842. It proved such a success that in conse- 
quence thereof Wagner was offered the position of Kapellmeister 
at the Royal Opera House of Dresden, a place held before him 


by no less renowned a composer than Carl Maria von Weber. | 


The first performances of the opera were, after Dresden (1842), 


On the former day, as also at the Satur- | 
day matinee, ‘‘ Die Meistersinger "’ was repeated, both times be- | 


is certainly 


says | 


| in Berlin, 1847; Prague, 1854; Paris, Théatre Lyrique, 1869 ; 
Munich and Cassel, 1870 ; Augsburg and Vienna, 1871 ; Mann- 
| heim, 1873; Venice, 1874; Breslau, 1875 ; Madrid, 1877 ; and 
in London, in English, at Her Majesty's Theatre, in Janu- 
ary, 1879. 
| In New York ‘‘ Rienzi” was brought out for the first time 
by the Pappenheim-Adams troupe at the Academy of Music in 
1877, but the performance was an insufficient one and it was 
only on last Friday night that the New York public had a chance 
to witness a complete and, indeed, a very fine rendering of 
Wagner’s “ youthful indiscretion,” as he himself has styled his 
works inclusive of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” The cast was a very accept- 
able one. Herr Sylva sang Azensi with more than his customary 
fervor, and the interpretation of the last act was the greatest 
effort we have so far had occasion to hear from this excellent 
That Frl. Lilli Lehmann was vocally and histrionically a 
Herr Fischer's Colonna was in 


artist. 
fine /rene goes without saying. 
every way highly satisfactory, and an equal share of praise is 
due to Frl. Brandt as Adriano. Of the smaller parts Herr Robin- 
son as Orsini and Herr Lehmler as Raimondo deserve praise- 
worthy mention. The chorus and orchestra, under Herr Seidl, 
were all that could be desired and the mise-en-scéine rich and 
highly effective. 

To-night ‘‘ Rienzi” will be heard for the third time ; on Friday 
night ‘“ Tannhiuser ” will be repeated, and at the Saturday mat- 
inee the ‘‘ Queen of Sheba” will have another, if we mistake not 
the thirteenth hearing. 


HOME NEWS. 
ii 
—tThis is the last week of the much-loved “ Amorita”’ 
at the Casino. On the 15th inst.‘ The Gypsy Baron,” wilkencamp 
there. 


Miss Kate Field will deliver her ‘“ Musical Mono- 
logue” on the evening of Sunday, February 21, at the Union 
Square Theatre. 

The model performance of “ The Mikado” whilom 
beheld at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, may now be witnessed at 
the Standard. It still attracts and delights large audiences. 

The program for Thursday’s Thomas’ Popular Mati- 
nee includes music from ‘‘ Orpheus,” Mackenzie’s Scotch 
rhapsody, and a *‘duo nocturne” from Berlioz’s ** Beatrice and 
Benedict,” to be sung by Misses Walker and Campbell. 

At the Thalia Theatre, on Friday evening, a German 
| version of ‘‘ The Mikado” Herr Link, a 
young actor, remembered by the frequenters of the Thalia 
through several eccentric and entertaining character portrayals, 
has been specially engaged to represent Xo-Zo. 

——Encouraged by the success of Mr. Van der Stucken’s 
fifth novelty concert, a notice of which will be found in another 
column of this journal, arrangements have been completed to re- 
peat the same program at a concert to be given at the Academy 
of Musicin Brooklyn during the first part of next week. 





is to invite attention. 


——Church organs are in demand, as Jardine & Son have 

received an order for a large organ every week for the last two 

| months, and so they are pretty well ‘‘loaded up.” They are 

| now finishing two large organs for Brooklyn and a very large one 
for Washington, D. C., containing Jardine’s improved action. 

The program for Friday afternoon's rehearsal and 
Saturday evening’s concert of the Philharmonic Society, at the 
Academy of Music, embraces Brahms’s ‘‘ Tragic ” overture, Schu- 
mann’s C major symphony, No. 2, Liszt’s symphonic poem en- 
titled ‘‘ Orpheus ” and the well-known, but ever welcome, orches- 
tral numbers from ‘“‘ Gétterdimmerung.” 

——Frl. Kitty Berger gave a concert on her chosen instru- 
ment, the zither, at the University Club Theatre on last Wednes- 
day afternoon, in the presence of a small but select audience. 
Fri. Berger was assisted by Mrs. E. Ford, soprano; Mrs. Anna 
Bulkley Hills, contralto; W. H. Lee, tenor; Michael Banner, 
violinist ; Alfred Ehrlich, zither, and A. E. Greenhalgh, accom- 
panist, 

“ Xanita ; or, The Girl with the Glass Eyes,” a comic 
opera by Messrs. Alfred Thompson and Edward Solomon, will be 
produced at the Union Square Theatre about the middle of March, 
The music is said to be the best Mr. 
Besides writing the libretto, Mr. 
Miss Lillian Russell will 


for a run of ten weeks. 
Solomon has yet composed. 
Thompson has designed the dresses. 
have the title part. 

——Nearly all the boxes for the testimonial concert to 
Miss Emma Thursby, at the Metropolitan Opera House, have 
been taken by ladies well known in society. The concert will 
take place at the Metropolitan Opera House on the evening of 
February 23, and enlist the exertions of M. Sylva, Herr Staudilh 
| and Mr. Richard Hoffman, with the assistance of an orchestra 

under Mr. Walter Damrosch’s direction. 

——A despatch from Washington says that the Treasury 
Department has notified Mr. J. C. Duff, of the Standard Thea- 
tre, that because of his failure to comply with the requirements 
of the statute relating to protest, appeal, &c., the department is 
unable to comply with his request for a refund of the duties ex- 
acted on certain stage costumes and properties imported in June, 

1885. They were his ‘‘ Mikado” outfit. 

The Patrick Gilmore benefit for the Parnell Parlia- 
mentary Fund next Sunday will have an imposing programme, in 
which Irish and other patriotic music will have a prominent place. 
| Mr. W. H. Stanley will sing Wallace’s ‘*‘ Let Me Like a Soldier 





90 


Die,” Mr. J. Levy will play ‘‘The Lost Chord” on his cornet, 
Belle Cole will sing ‘‘Come Back to Erin,” and the 
Wheelock Sisters Moore's ‘‘ Flow On, Thou Shining River.” 

——Manager McCauil takes his ‘“‘ Mikado” back to his 
Philadelphia Opera House this week, and supplants him at the 
Brooklyn Park Theatre with ‘‘ The Black Hussar.” 


Mme. 


——The Cappa testimonial concert at the Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory on last Saturday night was in every respect a great 
success. An excellent program was rendered to a crowded house, 
and the favorite bandmaster was repeatedly overwhelmed with ap- 
Among the solo performances the singing of the ‘* In- 

from Rossini's ‘t Stabat Mater,’’ by Miss Florence 
Mangam, and of the duet ‘'Suoni la Tromba,” from ‘I Puri- 
tani,”’ deserves special and laudatory mention. 


plause. 


flamatus,’ 


—The second concert of the second season of the 
Musurgia Society was given on Thursday evening, February 4, in 
Chickering Hall, to a large and fashionable audience. The pro- 
gram was well rendered and thoroughly enjoyable. Special men- 
tion should be made of Mr. E. F, Bushnell, Mr. C. J. Bushnell 
and Mr. W. H. Reiger for the artistic rendering of their respec- 
tive solos. The‘' Evening Star” romanza from ‘‘ Tannhduser” 
received an enthusiastic encore, as the effect was fine with the 
humming accompaniment arranged by Mr. W. R. Chapman, the 
The chorus evinced thorough drilling 
and a marked improvement in precision and delicate shading, 
Miss Marie Groebel 


conductor of the society. 


especially in the ‘*‘ Five Songs,” by Hiisen. 
was a delightful soloist, and the Philharmonic Club, as usual, re- 
ceived much applause. 


Criticism and Choking. 
HERE was a strange performance in the corridor 
The chief actor was Dr. J. P. 
The victim 


of College Hall last night. 
Geppert, whose wife has a music school on Race-st. 
was Prof, John S. Van Cleve, the well-known musician and musi- 
The occurrence was immediately after the Doerner 


cal critic. 


and Andres recital in College Hall. 

It appears that Professor Van Cleve had written a criticism 
of a previous recital for the January number of the College of 
Music journal. Andres had taken offence at the criticism, but 
the critic did not know that the musician was seriously disturbed in 
his mind, for after last night’s recital he went back to the ante- 
room adjoining the stage to congratulate Andres and to shake 
To his surprise the musician turned upon him 
Van and 


with Andres. who was noisy and insulting. 


hands with him 
expostulated 
The 


with offensive remarks. Cleve argued 
critic relates 
what followed substantially as follows : 

While a heated argument was in progress, a voice that was 
strange to Van Cleve joined in. 

‘* Never mind him,” it said, ‘‘ he’s a ——- trickster. You can 
buy him for five dollars.” 

‘* Who is that fellow who is insulting me? I insist that you 
shall tell me,’”’ demanded Van Cleve. 

‘*T will not tell you,” shouted Andres. 

** Don't argue with the blind idiot,” continued the unknown, 
‘*he’s a Blind Tom musician, living on peoples’ sympathies.” 

‘* Who is this whelp ?”’ cried the sightless man. ‘ Will no one 
tell me?” 

‘I'm Dr. Geppert,” said the unknown, ‘if you want to 
know.” 

‘What, Geppert of the Race-st. music school?” said the 
critic. 

“ Yes, you blind idiot,” was the reply, and at the same moment 
What further 
brutality Geppert would have been guilty of was stopped by 
Andres 

‘* Hold on,” said he, as he pulled Geppert away, ‘' this is going 
too far.” 

Van Cleve is a small, slender, delicate man, totally blind. He 


is a cultured, theoretical and practical musician and a graceful 


Van Cleve felt himself caught by the throat. 


It was too much even for him. 


and admirable writer. He was as much astonished as outraged 


by the treatment. He can think of no cause for it, except that 
at one time he had stated to another person that he could not 
write a strong notice of Mrs. Geppert’s school and keep within 
the lines of just criticism, or something to that effect. 

Dr. Geppert is a large, heavy man, and doubtless could easily 
master Van Cleve in a physical encounter, even if the latter had 


his sight 


Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Music in Buffalo. 
BuFFa.o, January 30, 1886. 


are gradually recovering from the loss of Music Hall 


W°* 


n rous smal 


and the great 1 of our citizens for music is showing itself in 


leoncerts. ‘T recent purchase by the Liedertafel of a suit- 
rrinity 
The 
ts here every Monday evening, and is doing 
It is 


hall has given this desire an impetus. This hall —formerly 
is centrally located and has admirable acoustic properties. 


ng VQuartet me 
It can only be critic 1 for its exclusive management 
wever, that matters hav 1 arranged in this direction and 
t least two popular concerts are assur Mme. Hopekirk will give a 


cital in March, and Joseffy has been se ed for a grand concert in 


ject of a festival in June has been abandoned, as the committee 


willing to run the risk of losing a large sum of money by engaging 


y available large hall and fitting it up for musical purposes, The fes- 


1s continues its study of Spohr’s ** Last Judgment,’ under the 


icient instruction of Signor Nuno, and is working conscientiously, with 
od results 

Ihe Liedertafel and Orpheus clubs are flourishing as ever, and are full of 
nergy and ¢ Ladies’ Afternoon Musical Club meets on 


ay the and, giving their exclusive attention to Mozart. The Castalia, 


& 
nthusiasm rhe 
Tuesd 
acl f soci 


Ihe Rochester Liedertafel made a good impression here on their recent 


ty people, has been revived. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


visit in ‘* The Daughter of the Regiment.’’ Miss Poppinberg is to be con- | 
| sively rapid tempo in the ‘* Hunting Song.” 


gratulated for her enthusiastic and persistent efforts. The club is certainly 
a well-drilled and effective corps of singers. 
The Buffalo Press Club gives its annual concert on February 4 at Lieder- 


tafel Hall, and the occasion will probably be a pleasant one. 


Mme, Nevada gives a concert on Tuesday evening, and efforts are being | 


made to bring Miss Emma Thursby for a concert to be given on the evening 
L. S. 


of February 26. 





Music in Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, February 2, 1886. 
HE past week has been rather prolific of musical events, 
which, like fabled misfortunes, never come singly. First to‘* make a 
note of’’ was the Nevada Concert Company at our new Music Hall, which 


by a competent local management and the known excell@ce of the troupe | 


attracted, numerically, a rather phenomenal audience ; an estimate placed it 
at 3,000, which was about the correct figure. The personnel of the company 
presented a complement of artists the like of which tis not often our good 
Mme. Nevada's artistic qualities are too well known to 
need extended comment. She fully sustained her high reputation as a lyric 
artist of exceptional talent and culture. Her renderings of two German 
lieder by Taubert were perfect in conception, phrasing and execution. In 
them she displayed her wonderful command of pianissimo effects, which, 
In Vergnet, the 


fortune to listen to, 


however, I fear she seems somewhat prone to exaggerate. 
Parisian tenor, both dramatic and lyrical qualities seem united, and his com- 
mand of his resonant voice seemed absolute ; however dramatic the climax 
he attained, he always seemed to possess a reserve power not called into 
requisition. Signor Casati, the violinist, although at times faulty in his in- 
tonation, displayed great virtuosity, combined with musicianly taste and 
intelligence. 
his technic being marvelously clean and clear, his touch sympathetic and full 
of magnetic and nervous fire, while his conception of the pieces perfermed 


was full of poetic and refined sentiment, as well as fiery abandon and vigor. 


Signor Buti, baritone, was rather a disappointment and belied his name, for 
vocally considered he was anything but a deauty. 
The Central Musical Association, under direction of Mr. N. Coe Stewart, 


notably the appearance of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, of Boston. This 


organization of artists, both in their ensemble and solo performances, fully | 


sustained the high reputation the quintet has so long enjoyed, especially 


noteworthy being the violin playing of Mr. Franco, the clarinet playing of | 


the veteran Mr. Ryan and the 'cello solo of Mr. Blumenberg, all of them 
receiving a cordial and hearty reception at the hands of a delighted audience, 
Pity "tis that we hear such a company of artists so seldom. 
speaking, we are yet in our swaddling attire, and there is much missionary 
work yet to be done before we become a musical city and artists find it con- 
duciveto their financial health to favor us with their presence. 

I have yet another musical event to chronicle before closing. Babel— 
mark the significance of the name—the cowboy pianist, followed the above- 
mentioned concerts. 


of many musical victims at his side. The manner in which his digits chased 


each other across the keyboard at a two-forty, or rather doudble-/orte, gait | 
in octaves, repeated notes, chromatic runs, &c., all clothed in intricate har- | 


monies of the tonic and dominant, was highly suggestive of a scrimmage 
with Texas steers or a chase after the festive and migratory bison ; hence, 
Gottschalk, &c., the credit of having 


although he modestly gave to Liszt, 


evolved the various numbers of his program, nevertheless it did not take the 


ear of a conneisseur to decide that they each and all emanated from the | 
As an uneducated pianist, however, he showed undoubted | 


modern: Babel. 
talent of an intuitive nature and considerable executive ability. 

McCaul’s ** Mikado”’ Company, at the Opera House, gave a fine repre- 
sentation of ‘Sullivan's latest’? during the week, and as a consequence 
attracted large audiences. Witson G. S. 


Music in Fort Wayne. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., January 26. 


HE Fort Wayne City Band gave their second annual concert 


on last Wednesday night at the Masonic Temple, before the largest | 


audience that has gathered there this season. 


The band was assisted by the Frederick V. Innes Concert Company, consist- | 


ing of Mr. Innes, Miss Nettie Jewett, and Signor De Brazzi ; also by Rein- 
eke’s orchestra, Mr. Otto A. Schmidt, and Mr. Samuel H. Burdett. 


For the opening number, the band played in fine style ‘* The Pilgrim's 


Chorus” and ** March”’ from Wagner's ** Tannhiiuser,”’ 

For their second number they played Von Suppé’s fine overture, 
ditenstreiche."’ Mr. Innes played with fine taste Gottschalk’s beautiful song, 
** Oh Loving Heart.’’ Mr. Innes cannot be called an emotional player, bus 
his execution is wonderful, considering that the slide trombone is such a diffi- 


* Ban- 


cult instrument to master. 

Miss Jewett has a very light but very pleasing soprano voice, and both of 
her numbers were well received. She sang best Sponholtz’s fine song, 
The most popular soloist with the audience was Signor 
His first solo was a set of variations on the favorite 
Signor 


** Autumn Leaves.” 
Giuseppe de Brazzi. 
Scotch melody ** Annie Laurie” arranged for the harp by Sacconi. 


so common to this class of instruments. 

Mr. Otto Schhmidt’s best number was Leonard’s ‘‘ Fantasie Militaire” 
for violin, In answerto an encore he played his own variations on the 
“Carnival of Venice,’’ which were very finely given. Mr. Samuel H. Burdett, 
of the city band, played for a tuba solo Hartman's fantasie ** The Favorite.’’ 
Mr. Burdett played a full, rich tone and his execution is something wonder- 
ful considering the instrument. His triple tonguing, scale and octave work 
is rarely equaled by the best cornet soloists of the country. 

Reineke’s orchestra played two numbers, Thomas’s ** 
and‘*‘O Fair Dove, O Fond Dove,” arranged by Schleppegrell, both of 


which were well received. W. F. 8. 








Music in Pittsburgh. 
PirrspurGH, Pa., January 28. 


INCE the last letter we have had a number of concerts, 
S recitals and operas, though none of the highest type. The German 
Opera Company, from the Thalia, New York, distinguished itself for good 
ensemble and singing fair to good. 

The Boston Ideal Opera Company paid us its first visit since its reorgan- 
ization, and proved eminently successful. De Lussan was greatly admired, 
We believe the company is in some respects the better for the changes. 

At the Art Gallery Mr. Retter’s programs are chiefly enjoyable to musi- 
cians, and the dignity of the same should make kindred musicians follow his 
example, and not think of the inartistic demands made by audiences of ques- 
tionable musical intelligence, 

Miss McCreery, Mrs. Kloman and Mrs. Schaarschnidt are his supporters. 
Mr. S. Floersheim, a talented amateur, played the violin obligatos, Schu- 
mann’s ** Grand Duo,” op. 46, and Moscheles’s ‘*‘ Homage to Handel "” were 
most cleverly rendered at the last concert. The Webster brothers (piano), Miss 
Wallace (vocal) and Mr. Binder are giving a series of three recitals at the 
Pittsburgh Club Theatre, the cosiest little hall in the city. Mr. B, Webster 
played Chopin's G minor ballad and Mendelssohn's ‘* Hunting Song”’ (in A) 


| De Beriot, Lipinski, David and Raff were, in the main, creditable. 


The pianism of Mons. Lewita was quite an artistic revelation, | 


Musically | 


| ner. 
| the performance was thoroughly bad. If it is possible to form any conception 
| of Massenet’s music from the way in which Mapleson’s Company sang it, we 


He came fresh from his reported triumphs on the | 
Western borders of civilization, and, figuratively speaking, with the scalps | 


Raymond "’ overture | 


| that. 
| This amateur orchestra is very happy in the possession of a body of well-_ 
| drilled strings, whose smooth bowing and good tone was a very enjoyable 


and Joseffy’s ** Mill,” all with dexterity and ease, though he took an exces- 


Mr. Webster holds a foremost position in the ranks of our virtuosi, is a 
brilliant rather than emotional player. Miss Wallace, who is justly our most 
popular singer, is showing an increasing inaccuracy of intonation. As a 
ballad singer, her simple and artless manners add charm to her conception of 
dainty music. Mr. Binder, though young, betrays talent. His selections by 
The 


Mendelssohn Quintet Club, of Boston, participated in the concert given by 


| the Church Choral Union, of Allegheny County, under decidedly unfavorable 


circumstances. In a hall disproportionately large, and the thermometer 
registering about freezing-point, music’s ‘* charms ”’ are apt to be deprecated. 
The chorus showed careful training, though weak compared with the visible 
mouths that were seen open. Mr. Lafferty took occasion to ask the audience 
to desist from demanding encores; had he known that the liberal stamping 
of feet was to obtain bodily comfort he would not have been so willing to ap- 
ply it to the various performances. The quintet gave concerts in numerous 
suburban towns, among these at Sewickley, under the management of G, F- 
Muller, the musical enthusiast of the Zast End Bulletin. 

The special concert given at the Club Theatre was a genuine success (ex- 
cepting for Miss Edwards's indisposition), The new members, Messrs, N. 
Franko and Louis Blumenberg are artists who would grace any organization, 
both being virtuosi who can meet all modern technique. Both received the 
highest encomiums of praise. Mr. Ryan and Mr. Schade were also liberally 
applauded. At Mr. J. H. Gittings’s hospitable reception tendered to the 
**Club"’ were brought out the sociable and divine musical instincts, and alto- 
gether demonstrated that their talents are not narrowly circumscribed. Next 
week Mapleson announces ‘‘ Carmen,” ** Traviata,” ** Lucia” and ** Faust.” 
The Mozart Choral Club will give Gade’s ‘‘Zion’”’ and a symphony by 
Haydn this week. SpuHinx. 





Music in Boston. 


30STON, January 27. 


HE Italian opera has come and, fortunately, gone. For- 
tunately, for the low prices attracted many people to the opera who 


. ; 2 : ; did not go for the music. It is not wrong to say that the Mapleson Company 
in their concert on Thursday evening presented some attractive features, | 


this year was perhaps the poorest that has ever sung in Boston. The or- 
chestra was so uncertain that it required the constant efforts of Signor 
Arditi to keep them from breaking down ; the chorus produceda wild medley 
of chaotic sounds that could not by any possibility be mistaken for music. 
It is not strange that the few artists in the troupe, and those not of the firgt 
quality, were at a great disadvantage in attempting to struggle against such 
drawbacks. Under these circumstances there was no temptation to listen 
to well-known operas, interpreted, or rather misinterpreted, in such a man- 
The only novelty given was ‘** Manon,” and it is needless to say that 


should say it had great merit ; but we must wait for another and better per- 
formance before giving a final verdict. 

Last Monday evening the third chamber concert was givenby the Kneisel 
Quartet in Chickering Hall. Mr, Franz Kneisel, first violin, from whom 
the quartet is named, may be remembered by your readers as the new con- 
cert-meister of the Symphony Orchestra, who came from Vienna last fal). 
His arrival was a genuine musical sensation, for he displaced an old and 
honored musician, and for this reason the critics here decried him in every 
manner until he played his first solo, the Beethoven concerto. This he did 
in so masterly a manner that they had in self-decency to eat their own words 
and were obliged to praise him. The Kneisel Quartet may safely be called 
the best organization for chamber music we have had in Boston. The mem- 
bers play well together and have worked well, remarkably well in fact, for 
the short time they have been together. We may hope that as they continue 
to play, the ’cello may become less prominent, and thus a better balance of 
Concerning Monday's program we may say that the 
movements from G. W. Chadwick’s quartet were pleasing and effective, in 
spite of their trying position between Mozart and Mendelssohn. In the 
Mozart quintet the first viola was scarcely audible whenever it had the 
praise for the excellent 


parts be attained, 


theme. Altogether the quartet deserve great 


| music they give us after being comparatively sc short a time together. 


Secunbus. 


Detroit Correspondence. 


Derroit, February 4. 


ARLY in January, Mr. William Luderer, that accomplished 
violinist and teacher, gave a violin recital in which a goodly number 
of his pupils appeared to excellent advantage, exhibiting careful training and 
acorrect appreciation of the work before them. A very large class and 
some cares have prevented Mr. Luderer from appearing in public this sea- 
son, something that we all regret, for his playing is always enjoyable and 
refreshing, especially after listening to the numerous would-be violinists that 
advertise their merits (?) as teachers, players, &c, 

Mr. De Zielinski’s second subscription concert of chamber music took 
place at Phcenix Hall, January 6, before a large assembly of very appreciative 
listeners. The program was a varied and interesting one. 

January 18, 19 and 20 the Detroit English Opera Company, numbering 


mere . : | some sixty voices including soloists, with Mr. De Zielinski as director, gave 
de Brazzi's playing is almost entirely free from those disagreeable false tones | 


the ** Pirates of Penzance.” under the auspices of the Detroit Life Guards. 


| Pirates’ and police costumes were supplied by Roemer, of New York, while 


the ladies, soloists and chorus provided their own. The result of it was that 
a prettier picture has not been seen in Detroit for many years back. There 
were immense houses. Part of the company, about forty, including a small 
orchestra of local musicians, visited, on January 14 and 15, Chatham and 
London in Canada, where they played to splendid houses and the general 
satisfaction of the. public and press. ‘Iolanthe” is now in practice for 
production immediately after Easter. 

January 21, at the parlors of the Church of Our Father, Miss Emma Lyman 
Scroggs entertained her numerous friends and admirers with a vocal recital 
by her pupils, who appeared in numerous excellent selections. 

The Detroit Orchestral Society, which, according to their circular, “* was 


| organized for the sake of mutual practice, besides having the object in view to 
| assist others in the good work of benevolence by offering its services for such 
| purposes free of charge,” gave its first concert—so to say, its initial effort— 


on January 28, at Harmonic Hall, under the direction of Mr. Theodore 
Rheiner, one of our professional orchestral musicians, and a very able man at 
Mr. Emil Schippe, violoncellist, and Mr. E, C, Crane, baritone, assisted. 


feature; there is a great lack of woodwind (oboes, fagotts) and French 
horns, which add so much to the fullness as well as tone effects in an orches- 
tral paintiag, still the beginning is good, and no one can wish aught but the 
best of success to this enthusiastic band of workers. 

January 29 Miss Kate Linn, who represents pianoforte instruction as given 
by Mr. Batchelder, a distinguished organist of this city, and Mr. William 
Mason, the famous pianist, of New York, gave a pianoforte recital to a large 
gathering of invited friends. 

Miss Jean Forsyth, soprano at the Central M. E, Church, and one of our 
best opera and oratorio singers, is engaged to sing in Costa’s ** Naaman,” 
with the Marquette Choral Union on February ro. 

February 2, the Schultz Quartet gave their third concert of chamber music 
at Fraternity Hall to a large audience. Ko-Ko, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Professional C ards. 


LESSONS IN HARMONY, 


Not with the view of attaining mere abstract knowl- 
edge, as is generally supposed or understood, but 
with the bright prospect of effecting—after a thor- 
ough course—a speedy transition to actual Practical 
Composition. $3 per 1% hour lesson. At home 
from 10:30 until 2 o'clock. Refers to Mr. C. F. Tret- 
bar, Steinway Hall. Address F. DOLAND, 
22 West demons Street. 











AUGUST A. WoL FF, 


Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. _1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New Y ork. 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Coxrspy, 23 East 14th Street; or 
residence, 137, West 4gth Street, New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY oF MUSIC, 


No. 19 East rath § Street, New Yor ork C ity. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


V _ Noes | Caltare, os? Be Second Avease, New York. 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 





J ACOBSOHN, 


ike iolin School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PROF. S. E. 


BENSBERG, 
Soprano, 


Concerts, Oratorio and Opera, Address L. M 
Ruben, Manager, 40 Union Square, New York. 


MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 
Concert Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
405 Lexingt. 1 Avenue, New York. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence. 
Address, 170 State Street, ar 


Miss K: ATE 


58th Street, New York. 


Mas. FLORE NCE CL INTON- SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
292 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 

Improvement of Voice—Best Modern School— 
successfully taught by SIG. PIETRO FERRANTI, 
A limited number of pupils wanted. Address 107 E. 
rgtn Street. 





* MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTR, 

10g East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York. 

Miss Garrigue refers by permission to her instruc- 
tors: William Mason, New York; Oscar Raif (Royal 
High School of Music), Berlin, and to Mr. William 
Steinway, of Steinway & Sons, New York. 

For terms apply at the above address. 


FREDERIC K AND NNA 

CLARK-STEINIGER 
Have recently arrived from Berlin, Germaay, and 
are prepared to receive pupils for instruction in their 
new system of Pianoforte Playing. This system, 
which was well received and extensively published 
in Berlin, greatly lightens labor for the student and 
pianist. insures health and nn gee develops control of 
all the artistic powers. Apply personally or by letter 
at a4 Clinton St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Residence: 


H. FRIEDBURG, 


40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German language. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 
at teacher’s or at pupil’s residence. 


DR. L. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


EF REDERICK Ww. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 





MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 
Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction. 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
112 Fifth Avenue, City 








MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 

“* Miss Phelps possesses a fine technique, beautiful 
tone; indeed, all the qualities demanded of the vir- 
tuoso combined with youthful grace. 

“OVIDE MUSIN.” 





Address, 24 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JOSEPH COMEL LAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 
pupils in the art of piano playing. 
Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
_ Residence, 39 W. 16th St. 


TUBBS. 


Will receive 
References : 
Messrs. A; Cc ortada &o. 


MR. FRANK H. 


Vocal Instruction ; 
mE 14th Street. 


MMe. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East —_ Street, New York. 


Room 8. 








CA. CAPPA, 


ye enth Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 
25 Union Square, New York. 


DILL EB R’ S BAND, 


Francis X. Diller, Musical Director. 

String Orchestra, Military and Serenade 
Dille:’s Classical Cornet Quartette 

Office, 224 E, Thirteenth St., New York. 


Band. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 

Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin), Address STEINWAY HAL 

‘New York. 


ANNA BUL KLEY ‘HIL LS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
9 West 36th Street). 


Mrs. HELEN AMES, Soprano, 
Concert AND ORATORIO SINGER, 
Address 129 W. 42d Street, City. 
M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mr. FREDERICK L AX, 


also Solo Flageolet 
Address, Office 
New York. 


Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band ; 
Open for concert engagements. 
Musical Courier, 25 E. Fourteenth St., 
TREODORE SUTRO, 

Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 


Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 292 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. York. 


MISS DORA ] A BECKE R, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address care of Gzeorce W 
Cosy, 23 E. r4th st., New York, 


Mme. ANNA DRASDIL-KERSCH. 
CONTRALTO, 
Herr JOSEPH KERSCH, 


BASS-BARITONE, 





the Vienna Conservatory. 
In- 


Graduate of 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal and Piano 
struction, No. 337 Second Avenue, 
Ight and 2oth Streets. 


FOR SALE. 


A fine collection of old Italian Violins; 
Tourte, Villaume and Voirin Bows, recently brought 
from Europe, for sale. Apply after 3 Pp. M. at 
No. 425 East 52d street, New York. 

JOSEPH DE BON A. 


FOR SALE, 


A MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN; nine stops; 
perfect order ; cost $125 ; will sell for 
W. ABRAMS, 324 West 17th St., "New York, 


THE CELEBRATED 


WEAVER 


Parlor and Chapel Organs. 


also 





in 


Agents wanted in every State and Territory. First- 
class Instruments and thorough pr’ tection guaranteed. 
Send for Catalogues, Testimonials, &c., to the 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


FACTORY; YORK, PA. 


| 


Conducting Singing Societies. | 
| 


| 
| Italian Violin for sale 





between 





| 
(beautifully bound, entirely new) of Wagner's | 


91 


3 ror SALE.—FULL ORCHESTRAL scone PAPERS CAN BE EXAMINED 


-IN THE — 


"Flying Dutchman.” Apply at the office of Tus ‘Shannon Lelter- Hg Cabinet 


| Musicau Courter, 25 East 14th Street, New York, | 





OR SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUIN 


at the office of THe M 


sical Courier, 25 East r4th Street, New York. 


iO. S. STONE, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


First-Class Square and Upright 








PIANO * CASES, 


Erving, Mass. 
JARDINE & abe 


N BUILDERS, 





ORGA 


318 & 320 East 39th St., New Tork. | 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
N.Y. 43 St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Si s Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. Y. 35 Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4; *First Presbyterian 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts 

burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 


WITHOUT BEMOY. 


ING THE FILE-DEAWEB. 





LABOR-SAVING OFFICE DEVICES 


Shannon Letter and Bill Files, Filing Cabinets and 


Binding Cases, 
Standard Indexes, Pat 
Copier. 
(Mention this paper.) 


SCHLICHT & FIELI 


. S. Document Cabinets, Schlicht's 


ot Rae eee we »- Leaf 
». Ma ces Ss, 


339 Broadway, New York. 





0. J. RAMSDELL, Manager. 





GHORGE BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





Promptitude, 
Accuracy. 


TIT XN 


YY AT 


HO 


RD LO 


lana NO 


UA 


LV, 


Proprietor, 


Paris Exposition, 1878~—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypngey INTERNATIONAL ExuisiTion — 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 

MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL CoTTron Exposi- 
TION, 1881—Highest Award. 





| New ZEALAND INTERN 
One Gold and three Silver Medals, 


ADELAIDE EXHIBITION, 
First and two First De 


Fair Dealing, 
Full Count, 


*F 


AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 


1881 — Two Special 


grees of Merit, two 


Gold and two Silver Medals. 


CIncINNATI: INDUSTRI 


Exposi1 


AL 


1882—Highest Award. 


1882— 
Highest Awards, 


CatcuTTa EXHIBITION, 


ATIONAL EXH!BITION, 


> 


883 Silver Medal 


FINE CATALOGUE WORK 4 SPECIALTY, 


Catalogues, 


2 IRCULARS, Pamphlets, 


at moderate rates for good work, 


Books, 


Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 


Newspapers, 


and 


all kinds of work printed 


by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 


pen-sketch or photograph. 


Send for Estimate. 


Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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‘NEAR GRAND "JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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MIKADO. 


> — 


Ludden & Bates’s Com- 
mittee. 


MANUFACTURERS WITH- 
OUT A FACTORY. 


PIANO 


A A I should like to do it handsomely, and I want to consult you as 
to the amount I ought to spend upon them. 
f In which of my capacities? As First Lord of 


Attorney-General, Chancellor of the 


h Bah Certainly 


the Treasury, Lord Chamberlain, 


Excheq 
A Suppose we say as Private Secretary 


er, Privy Purse, or Private Secretary ? 


Poel speaking as your Private Secretary, I should say that as the city 
will have to pay for it, don’t stint yourself, do it well. 
Exactly—as the city will have to pay for it. That is your advice. 
As Privat 


, Of course you will understand that, as 
iancellor of the Exchequer, I am bound to see that due economy is ob- 


Secretary 


Oh! But you said just now “ don't stint yourself, do it well.” 
As Private Secretary. 
And now you say that due economy must be observed 
As Chance 
I sec Come 
er ¢ ta Now, 


this diff 


llor of the Exchequer. 

over here, where the Chancellor can’t hear us (thes 
as my Solicitor, how do you advise me to deal with 
ulty ? 
Oh, as your Solicitor, 1 should have no hesitation in saying 
hance 


I will. 


wd Chief-Justice, I am bound to see that 


Thank you aking his hand) 
not that, as I 
oA 
over here where the Chief-Justice can’t hear us (they 
w, then, 


First I 


ild cover all expenses, if it were not that, as leader of the Op- 


as First Lord of the Treasury ? 
urse, as wd of the Treasury, I could propose a special 
ild be my duty to resist it, tooth and nail. Or, as Paymaster- 
ok the accounts that as Lord High Auditor I should 


tut then, as Archbishop of Titipu, it would be 


ould so « 
e fraud 
my dishonesty and ‘give myself into my own custody 

f Police 


awkward 


mmissioner 
hat’s extremely 
I don't say that all these people couldn't be squared ; but it 1s 


right to tell you that I shouldn't be sufficiently degraded in my own estima- 
tion unless I was insulted with a very considerable bribe. 


The no 
above dialogue from “ The Mikado” will be appre- 


itter shall have my careful consideration, 


The 
ciated the better after reading the following card of Ko- 
Ko Ludden & Bates Music 
House 


Bates of the Southern 


A Card to the Publie. 
In order to establish beyond question the 
by 


whatever in fact, we requested three repre- 


fact that the 


charges made against our house THE MusicaL CourRiER 


had no foundation 
sentative business gentlemen of our city to investigate our 
methods 


business and report for publication whatever they 


might find for or against us. As a result we present the follow- 


L. & B. S. M. H. 


ing correspondence, 


Savannan, Ga,., February 2, 188¢ 

H. Olmstead, J. H. Estill and 
Marm 
Gi -Certain charges of a damaging nature have 
been made against us in THE MusiIcaL Courier, of New York. 


Messrs. C. 
wduke Hamilton: 


‘\TLEMEN 


Such charges are either true or false. 

If ‘rue, and we are actually employing such disreputable 
business methods as are alleged against us, then we certainly 
, 


deserve 


public exposure; and, moreover, ought not to be al- 
lowed to continue in business in this or any other city. 

If fa then it is due us that the fact should be so clearly 
jemonstrated as to fully satisfy the public at large that we are 
unjustly accuse d 

This issue we propose to meet squarely and have the truth or 

sity of said charges established beyond question right here 
in Savannah, where concealment of the facts in the case are 


1 
ossibl 


lo this end we would respectfully request that you three 


representative business men of our city will do us the favor of 
thoroughly investigating the charges brought against us by THE 
Musical 


the result of your findings. 


Courter and making public, through the daily press, 


We do not in any way limit this investigation, but leave you 
free to look fully into our business methods, to examine our 
books, invoices, circulars, &c,—to call for information on any 
point desired, and to verify our statements in any manner you 
may see ht. 

Trusting that you may consent to thus serve us, we are, 
yours very respectfully, 


Luppen & Bates SOUTHERN Music House, 





Savann*H, Ga., February 3, 1886. 
Ludden & Bates Southern Music House, Savannah : 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to your communication of February 
2, we would say that we recognize your right to call upon your 
fellow-citizens to investigate the correctness or incorrectness 
of charges involving the business integrity of your house. It 
is due to you that such a request as you have made of us 
should meet with a favorable response, and accordingly we 
have not hesitated to make the desired examination. 

After carefully considering the articles against you, pub- 
lished in THe Musicat Courtrr, of New York, it is our de- 
liberate opinion that but two of the charges therein involve in 
any way the reputation of the house for fair and honorable 
dealing. 

These are, first, that you have yourselves been selling what 
is known to the trade as ‘‘ stencil pianos” at the same time 
that your advertisements and circulars have explicitly denied 
that such pianos were offered for sale by the house ; and, sec- 
ond, that you have advertised the ‘‘ Ludden & Bates” piano 
as of your own manufacture, when, in point of fact, such was 
not the case. To these charges alone we have confined our 
investigation, believing that nothing else in the articles of THE 
CouRIER touches your business character. 

We are, perhaps, not sufficiently acquainted with the details 
of the piano trade to give a specific definition of just what a 
‘stencil piano” is, but in general we understand that the term 
applies to instruments made by parties who do not put their 
names upon them—instruments that in themselves give the 
purchaser no clue to their origin, and for which no maker is 
responsible ; in a word, that there is an element of deception 
in them. 

Now, the evidence placed before us by your Mr. Bates satis- 
fies our minds that ‘‘ The Arion” piano, the special object of 
the attack of THe Courier, cannot and does not come in this 
category. ‘‘ The Arion” is the registered trade-mark of a piano 
manufactured by J. P. Hale & Co., of New York, and bearing 
The Ludden & Bates 
Music House has the sole right to sell this piano in 


the name f" the maker in plain letters. 


Southern 
the Southern States, and we certainly are unable to see the 
wrongdoing or want of integrity or fairness in you selling 
We 
went through your warerooms and saw for ourselves that every 
**Arion”’ bore the name J. P. Hale & Co. as its maker just 
over the keyboard and below the word ‘‘ Arion,’”’ where no 
purchaser could possibly fail to see it. 

As for the charge of your wrongfully claiming to manufac- 
ture the ‘‘ Ludden & Bates” piano, we have only to say that 
sufficient documentary evidence was put in our hands to con- 
vince us that you did manufacture those pianos, and have 


your goods for what they are upon their own merits. 


nothing to retract in the claim. 

In a word then, gentlemen, we are assured, as the result of 
this investigation, that the charges against you are without 
weight, and need be considered no more by yourselves or by 
We may say, in conclusion, that every facil- 
Your books, 


the community. 
ity has been given us to look into your affairs. 
invoices, papers, instructions to agents, &c., have all been 
open to us, and we have seen nothing that you might not pub- 


lish to the world. Yours truly, 


Cuass H. OLMSTEAD, 
J. H. Estit1, 
M. HAMILTON. 


Never before has a house in the piano and organ 
trade acknowledged itself so completely discomfited as 
the Ludden & Bates concern. Instead of gracefully ac- 
knowledging its errors, it first seeks refuge behind an 
old electrotype, and when it is discovered hiding behind 
such a gauzy argument it appeals to a self-constituted 
committee to clear it of our charges. The committee, 
operating without our knowledge and consent, is in- 
herently powerless, and what it states amounts to noth- 
ing, for it simply reflects the opinion of its creator. 

The only committee whose judgment would have in- 
spired consideration and respect would have been such a 
committee of investigation as is usually constituted, viz., 
a committee agreed upon by both parties, or by persons 
selected by both parties. No stain of favoritism or par- 
tiality could have damaged its decision or paralyzed its 
labors, as is the case with this committee. In fact, we 
are astonished that there are any men of standing or 
position in the mercantile life of Savannah who would 
lend themselves to the farce which Bates played with 
Messrs, Olmstead, Estill and Hamilton. 

What does this committee say? ‘“ There are but two 
charges that involve in any way the reputation of the 
house (Ludden & Bates) for fair and honorable dealing.” 
First, “that you have been selling stenciled pianos,” 
and second, “that you have advertised the ‘Ludden & 
Bates’ piano as of your own manufacture, when, in 
point of fact, such was not the case.” Messrs. Gentle- 
men of the Committee, we deny that those were the two 





charges. The charges made by THE MUSICAL COURIER 
are entirely and distinctly different from those you es- 
tablish. Here is a summary of our charges reprinted : 

The whole controversy is based upon a statement printed in 
our issue of January 13, 1886. In that issue we reprinted a 
part of acircular of the concern in which it claimed to be 
piano manufacturers. We snow that the Ludden & Bates 
Southern Music House is not one of the piano-manufacturing 
institutions in the United States. The announcement, there- 
fore, that they are manufacturing pianos, printed in a circular 
in which nearly every other firm in the piano trade competing 
with Ludden & Bates were virtually denounced by them as 
swindlers, induced us, in the name ot fair play and honor, to 
ask, ‘‘ Where is your factory?” and, at the same, to answer 
truthfully and as a fact, ‘‘ NOWHERE.” 

‘‘True,” they say, ‘‘none were made during the year 
1885." That is all we claimed. We asked, ‘‘ Where is your 
factory?” We answered, ‘‘ Nowhere.” We told the truth. 
The Ludden & Bates concern did not tell the truth, and we 
cannot afford to believe that concern in the future. Having a 
factory on the brain and being ‘‘ bona-fide makers” are, we 
suppose, two different things. The little by-play about the old 
electrotype should be dismissed by everyone except a child. 
If an old electrotype signed by the concern printed a false- 
hood, it should not have been used. 

* # 

In the letter printed above, and received by us on Monday 
noon, was enclosed a circular signed by the house. It is 
called ‘‘ Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of the Arion 
Pianofortes,” and then it states this contemptible misleading 
falsehood : ‘‘ Tried and Tested for Thirty Years ! Over 70,000 
Now in Use!" We have compelled Ludden & Bates to state 
over their own signature that they did not manufacture a 
piano in 1885, although their circulars state that they are piano 
makers or manufacturers. If they wish to continue this con- 
troversy we shall compel them to admit that the statement just 
quoted from their circular about ‘‘ Thirty years’ trial and test 
of the Arion Pianos and over*70,000 now in use ” is as false 
as the other statement was. 

The Arion piano is a stenciled piano made by several piano 
manufacturers in this city. A Mr. McDonald, formerly a 
dealer at No. 2 Fourth-ave., subsequently located at No. 487 
Broadway and now dead, first used the name; others subse- 
quently used it ; others are now using it. If it is a registered 
trade-mark like that of the Gilbert piano referred to, we would 
like to know the number of the trade-mark, and when that 
number shall have been given_to us we shall investigate how 
it is possible that only within a few weeks McDonald’s widow, 
who has a store in Brooklyn, E. D., has bought an Arion 
piano made for her by another manufacturer than the J. P. 
Halg Company, in this city. We want to know the number of 
that registered trade-mark first, and after that we will begin to 
investigate. 

We did not only charge the Ludden & Bates concern 
with selling a stencil piano, but we claimed and do 
claim that the Arion-Hale piano is a stencil piano, and 
we cannot recede from this position until it is determined 
that ogly ove piano manufacturing concern is entitled to 
make a piano called the “ Arion.” How can you, there- 
fore, state in your justification that the “ Arion” piano 
does not come under this category ? Howdo you know 
that “ Arion” is a registered trade-mark ? Are you not, 
as men of honor, bound to repudiate your report, now 
printed and sent broadcast through your State of 
Georgia? You see nowthat you were innocently drawn 
into the act of signing your name to a statement which 
is not true. If you are menof honor you will repudiate : 
that statement. The “ Arion” piano is made at the Hale 
factory and a/so by other piano makers. Give us the 
number of the trade-mark. 

But the second was the chief charge made by us 
against the Ludden & Bates House. We never stated 
that the Ludden & Bates piano was advertised as of 
their own manufacture, when, in point of fact, such was 
not the case. We did nothing of the kind, Messrs. 
Olmstead, Estill and Hamilton. We stated that the 
Ludden & Bates House announced in circulars that they 
were piano manufacturers, and we stated that this is not 
true; and such a statement is a fadse statement. How 
do you answer this charge? “ We have only to say that 
sufficient documentary evidence was put into our hands to 
convince us that you dd manufacture those pianos (the 
Ludden & Bates)” is your answer. Can you, as men of 
honor, permit your names to be appended to a prevari- 
cation of that nature? We have nothing whatever to 
do with any pianos Ludden & Bates dzd manufacture. 
Suppose they did experiment or make a few pianos? 





(Continued on page 94.) 
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We had nothing to do with the past. “You are not 
manufacturers. Your circular says you have a 
factory. Where is it? That is our charge. 
Ludden & Bates admit they have no factory; you admit 


p ino 
Nowhere.” 


it by stating that they @/¢d manufacture a piano called 
Ludden & Shame! 
We do not require your services to investigate the 


the Bates 


stencil | 


Wi have 
continue to do so in the future. 


investigated those matters frequently and shall 

For the present we are 
going It will 
be admitted that their position in the community where 


to investigate Ko-Ko Bates’s committee. 


side is a questionable one if they do not repudi- 
illed For, let it be known, in the 
first place, that Col. Charles Olmstead isa private banker 
in Savannah, who had dealings with the Ludden & Bates 
House 


be difficult for us to prove this; but it is nevertheless 


report. 


SO-( 


After this statement will appear in print it will 


true 
Col. J. H. Estill is proprietor of the Savannah Morning 
View The Ludden & Bates House is one of the largest 
and steadiest advertising patrons of that paper ; probably 
Vanish, Col. Estill! 
Hamilton is an attaché of the Savannah Dad/y 


1} ler 

Mr. M 
n which the Ludden & Bates concern advertises ; 
ct, we have now before us a large advertisement from 
Dail in which this falsehood and 


“ Arion; now 


Savannah 7imes, 
representation is printed four times: 
Ameri 
piano under the influence of such a misrepresen- 


Hale and 


ver made anywhere near 70,000 Arion 


100 an homes.’ Anybody purchasing an 
can recover the money at any time. 
cessors nm 

In consequence of this disclosure about Mr. 
Daily Time 


m and the , we beg of him to retire 


ite his signature to the statement printed 


We 
& 


House, of Savannah, Ga., and these 


;sition have 


can be easily understood. 


rtain charges the Ludden Bates 


Musik 


against 
the direct line of our policy, which is 
the principle to purify the music trade of 
charges are, that the Ludden & Bates concern 
a stencil piano called * Arion,” and next, that 
circulars out announcing that they are piano 
urers, which they are not, as they themselves 

t they did not manufacture even one piano in 

When the Ludden & Bates Southern Music House ac- 
iowledges that our charyes are /rve, and does so inone 
ott t ? 


) Lilie 


Savannah newspapers mentioned above, 


we will withdraw them, and not until then. 





Schreiner Answers Bates. 
HE following is Mr. H. L. Schreiner’s reply to Bates's 
apt 


T 


logy, printed in last week’s MusicaL Courter. 
Bates S. M. H.: 
answer to your propositions published in to-day’'s 
beg to state that any arbitration is unnecessary from the 
ik MusicaL Courier of January 28, received in this 
iy, Explicitly states as follows : 
in, woman, child or firm Aew of the publication of 
n reference to the Ludden & Bates Southern Music 
which appeared in our issue of January 13, 1886, until 
ippe ired 3 
onerates me completely from any complicity in this 
res no arbitration, 
1¢ proposed written agreement, I will say that I 
the aggressor, but only defendant in any news 
leave the public to judge who ought to 


In 
I 


posal to have arbitrators investigate the truth 
brought against you in THE MusiCAL CourIER, 


announce the result of their investigations, I 


harges are not made against myself, I can have 
in their truth or falsity, and is a matter the 


eres 


is entirely between yourself and THE Musica | 


on od terms with all other competitors in the different 
goods, and ne agreement with them ever was or will be 

sary 
cerely hope that we wil 
tion of mine wil 


ive in peace hereafter, and assure 
prevent your reformation for 
Very respectfully, 

H, L, SCHREINER. 


its ac- 


zenknabe & Sons, of Harrisburg, Pa., will issue 
March 1. Its title is 
| the first edition will be 10,000, 


music-book on 


re was no probability of a settlement with the strikers at 


Baltimore as we went to press. They have es- 
’ in the bow window of 


they call a ‘‘ guardhouse’ 


joining the factory on Camden-st. A number 


sand mimic cutlasses, bayonets, &c., are placed 


with the sentinel, 


piano or Ludden & Bates’s factory “ on the brain.” 


‘* Gates | 


Who is This? 

HE handsome cut of Mr. Charles Fahr which ap- 
peared in this place in the last issue of THE Mvu- 
SICAL COURIER, was received with universal favor. The 
gentleman whose picture adorns the head of the column 
to-day is one of the best-known “organ men” on the 
road at the present time, and the house he represents is 
among the foremost and pushing of organ manufactur- 
ers inthis country. The subject of the sketch has not 
only traveled all over this country, but last year also 
traveled in Great Britain and on the Continent, and suc- 
ceeded in introducing the organs he represents on the 
other side of the pond. Being able, thoroughly reliable, 
exceptionally efficient and popular, he is esteemed and 
appreciated by the firm he represents and those mem- 
of the trade who know him. Personally he is a 
gentleman inthe fullest sense of the term. Who is he ? 
He is Mr. L. E. Thayer, of the Fort Wayne Organ Com- 

pany,*Fort Wayne, Ind. 


bers 


* * * * 

The Boston agency of the Behr uprights is now in the 
hands of Messrs. T. Flaherty & Co., who will do some- 
thing to show the merits of these instruments to piano 
buyers in that city. There for the Behr 
piano in Boston, and if Flaherty understands how to 


is a future 


handle it he can make money. 
the Sterling piano. The Sterling piano has “Sterling 
Co., New York,” cast in its plate. The Sterling Com- 
pany is zo¢ a New York institution and the Sterling 


The firm also represents 


piano is zof manufactured in New York. “Chicago ”’ 
might as well be cast into the plate, for it is as mucha 
Chicago as it isa New York piano. The piano is made 
in the factory of the Sterling Organ Company at Derby, 
Conn. It may be said that this is a small matter. It is 
just a statement of the company big enough not to be 
true. It is just as true as the statement attributed to 
McEwen, who is reported to have said that the Sterling 
pianos have the Strauch actions. Some Sterling pianos 
have Strauch actions; others have cheap actions. I 
insist upon it that the piano business can be conducted 
successfully on honorable principles and without mis- 
representation, and as the Sterling piano is made in 
Derby, Conn., it is a misrepresentation to cast “ New 
York ” in its iron plate. Off with it! 

The S. G. Chickering business in Boston is assuming 
an interesting phase. Harwood & Beardsley are the 
the instrument. The scale of the 
piano was drawn by Lawrence & Son, piano manufac- 


manutacturers of 


turers, Boston. Mr. Lawrence, Sr., by the way, is fore- 
man of the finishing department 1n the factory of Messrs, 
Chickering & Sons. S. G. Chickering presented his 
scheme to several Boston firms, and at last secured his 
The latter, 
finding only a limited sale for their imported Bliithner 
pianos, decided to go into the manufacture of pianos, 
and assumed the name of S. G. Chickering as the firm- 
name, Chickering is a 
| valuable trade-mark, and S. G. Chickering, while it is 
| not Chickering, is so near to it that persons not thor- 
oughly conversant with the subject may blend the one 
| with the other. 
Arrangements were recently perfected with Mr. C. C. 
| Harvey and he also sells the S. G. Chickering piano at 
his new store on Tremont-st., Boston. I was amazed 
a few days ago while passing along Tremont-st. to 
see that under each of the large windows of Mr. Har- 
vey’s establishment was painted ‘‘ Chickering Pianos.” | 
called upon Mr. Harvey’s representative in the ware- 
| rooms and was told that the signs would be changed or 


backers in Messrs. Harwood & Beardsley. 





Their intention was obvious. 





removed, date such a change has not been 


effected. 


Up to 
kK OK OK 


Mr. Beardsley is reported to have said that his firm 
cannot fill the many orders that are coming in from the 
West for S. G. Chickering pianos. In view of all this, I 
think it about time for Messrs. Chickering & Sons to 
take legal advice and ascertain the exact status of the 
law upon so important a subject. This is not a stencil 
transaction but a most important affair, affecting the 
value of a trade-mark over sixty years old. 

.. + a. 

Professor Leicester, a pianist of Manchester, England, 
has just purchased two Hallet & Davis uprights, which I 
saw in the warerooms last Friday, both of which are 
going to England. On the other handthe Smith Ameri- 
can Company has just received two Ascherberg parlor 
grands, shipped from London, and another was received 
on Saturday which will be sent to the Kansas City 
branch of the company. They were purchased from 
Ascherberg in London. I believe the instruments were 
made in the “ Apollo” piano factory at Dresden, Ger- 


many. 
** * * 


A Bechstein parlor grand (manufactured in Berlin) 
which I examined a few days ago falls far below the 
estimate placed upon it by certain persons. While the 
finish of the instrument is in all respects elegant, the 
tone is small and in the treble exceedingly weak. The 
chief tone characteristic is delicacy and what admirers of 
such instruments are pleased to call “ refined,” but in 
volume, depth and brflliancy the instrument cannot 
My disap- 
pointment ts much greater than in ordinary cases, as in 
this instance the pianos of that manufacture have been 
lavishly praised and their superiority extolled and ampli- 
fied. 


compare with high-grade American pianos. 


Tn 


In answer to an inquiry about the price of a certain 
German piano, I can now give some kind of a reply. 

The house in question is not a low-priced one, nor 
does it, on the other hand, put an extra premium on its 
well-known name. 
that can be made at the most reasonable figure possible. 

Their smallest upright can be placed in New York, 
everything paid, at about $200, but this style would not 
be large and powerful enough for the American taste. 
An upright fully satisfying all American requirements 
as to size and power, and combining a singular sweet- 


Its pride and rule is to give the best 


ness, melodiousness and evenness of intonation with a 
truly artistic, tasteful and correct exterior, would cost 
$250—$300 to place in New York. 

Parlor grands, 7% octaves, would cost about $350— 
$400 to place here ; smallest grand about $275—$300! 

The instrument is known to the editors of THE Mvu- 
SICAL COURIER, and in justice to the same I state just 
what is so. The cases are artistic and the tone and 
touch satisfactory. 

sk kK * 

I understand that a reduction of the tariff is contem- 
plated and will be to some extent effected, but as it will 
not bea horizontal reduction, many articles on the list 
will be permitted to remain as they now are quoted, 
and if the changes will be made they will be from ad 
valorem to specific duties. Musical instruments will in 
all probability not be affected one way or the other. 
Such is my information from Washington. 

e6¢ aFs 

The “ Briggs” uprights are coming out in great shape 
lately, and if the manufacturers of the same continue to 
work in the future on the basis of the past they will 
succeed in attaining an enviable position in the trade. 
Briggs pianos are now sold in nearly all the imported 
trade centres, and I know of instances where the firm has 
refused to negotiate because the houses which applied 
for the agencies were not representative firms. I would 
advise Western and Southern houses who contemplate 
taking an agency to try the Briggs piano. They will 
get athoroughly constructed instrument, made by men 
who are practical piano builders. They will get a 
musical instrument, and not a piano by name merely. 
They will get a piano which will give them no trouble 
after it is sold, and the firm will protect them in the ter- 
ritory which they control. Dealers who will take a hold 
of the Briggs piano at this time will reap all the benefits 
in the future, for the house is destined to be one of the 
most important firms in the piano trade. 

x * * * 

Last week I published the Brambach patent on music 
desks in uprights. I am now about to reprint part of a 
patent improvement in upright pianos which is older 
than Brambach’s, although I do not believe that it con- 
flicts with the Brambach patent, but here it is : 

# ee * 
Oskar Altenburg, of New York, is the patentee, the 
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date of the patent is March 12, 1872, and the number is 
124,476 and it reads : ; 

This invention telates to An improved arrangement of the 
case or frame of an upright pianoforte ; and consists in hing- 
ing the face-plate of the top to the case so that it can be folded 
down, and in providing it with a rib or device for the support 
of the music when thus folded down. The object of the in- 





vention is, first, to allow a convenient and full display of the 


action and a free escape of the sound-waves ; also, ready ap- | 


proach to the pins for tuning and to dispense with the necessity 
of opening the top of the-case, which may be used as a sup- 
port for various articles. F 

The hinges were immediately over the fall-board, and 
the whole front was opened and lowered upon the fall- 
board, making thus a music-rack. This exposed the 
interior, and the piano could be tuned without removing 
any part of it. The top was permanent. At the end of 
what was called the face-plate a rib ran, which disap- 
peared in the interior of the case as the front was raised 
and fastened in. There was a good deal of merit in that 


simple device. 
xk k * 


George M. Guild’s patent on a music-rack, to which 
I referred in last week’s issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
reads thus: 


The music-rack hinged at its upper edge to the top of its | 


receiving-opening of the case, in combination with the key 
fall-board arranged with such rack and opening, substantially 
as set forth, viz., so that when such fall-board is turned back 
to uncover the keys, and the rack is swung forward out of its 
opening, such rack may be turned down upon the fall-board 
and supported in an inclined position thereby. 

Guild’s patent is a combination patent; it is not only 
a movable music-rack, but in the process of moving the 
rack forward into its inclined position the top of the 
upright is raised. This is described in the patent as 
follows : 

The combination of the movable music-rack and the top lid 
of the case with means or mechanism by which, on the rack 
being drawn forward to an inclined position, it, by such means 
or mechanism, shall cause the top lid to be moved upward 
relatively to its opening at the top of the case. 

The Guild patent music-rack does not only permit a 
free escape of the sound-waves through the aperture 
produced by drawing it out of position, but at the same 
time opens the top of the upright, through which open- 
ing the sound-waves escape. 

* *k * * 

As the talk about the durability of pianos is frequently 
indulged in,I hereby reproduce veréa/cm a letter addressed 
to Mr. Guild, and dated Schenectady, N. Y., December 
18, 1885, in reference to a Guild parlor grand. 

Replying to your favor of the 16th, the only Guild piano which I have 


sold here I purchased in, I think, the year 1366, for Mr. C. C. Clute, of this 


city. Iam happy to say that it is, after nineteen years’ service, in splen 


did condition, apparently as good as the day it left your warerooms, and 


| 


quite equal to another nineteen years’ service. I consider your pianos un- 
surpassed in all the essentials of a first-class instrument. 
Very truly yours, Cuarves E. Kincspury, 
Organist First Reformed Church. 
* * kK * 

I understood that Greener’s lawyer telegraphed to the 
Emerson Piano Company, Boston, that he would ac- 
cept $100, the offered compromise, and did so after the 
of Greener’s collapse in THE MUSICAL 


publication 
Is not that fraud of the worst kind? I ask 


COURIER. 
for information, 23% 


The Everett Piano Company, under the management 


| ~ 
| of Col. William Moore, is averaging an output of fifteen 





pianos weekly at the factory on Federal-st., Boston. 
Such trade is the result of an intelligent administra- 
tion of business and a comprehensive knowledge of the 
demands of the piano trade throughout the country. 

kK RE 

In some parts of the South the piano and organ trade 
is absolutely neglected. For instance, taking Frankfort, 
the capital of Kentucky, as an example, it will surprise 
many readers of this paper to learn that there is no 
piano or organ on sale in that town. It is the capital of 
the State, and many members of the Legislature are too 
poor to bring their wives on during the session. There 
is no use to talk about piano or organ business in such 
a locality. The Legislature remains in session as long 
as possible, in order to draw as much money as possible. 

xk * * * 

Mr. J. Chandler Smith, at the head of the retail de- 
partment of Chickering & Sons, Boston, has been with 
the house 14 years. He started in the factory and gradu- 
ally worked his way up. 

* * * * 

The Ivers & Pond Piano Company had a prosperous 
year in 1885. The gentlemen constituting that company 
are a credit to the piano trade, for they transact their 
business with a proper regard for mercantile methods 
and never countenance, even in the slightest, any devia- 
tion from the rules established by them for the conduct 
Would there were more like them. 


of their business. 





—George Gardner, Lowell, Mass., advertises more kinds of 
pianos for sale and rent than any dealer we have ever heard of. 
The following is his list just as he advertises it: Chickering, 
Knabe, Hardman, Decker, New England, Hazelton, Woodward 
& Brown, H. F. Miller, Stultz & Bauer, Sohmer, Behr Brothers, 
Hallett & Davis, Hallett & Cumston, Vose & Sons, Guild, 
Fischer. Among his references are Chickering & Sons, Boston ; 
Woodward & Brown, New England Piano Company and New 
England Organ Company. We also notice that he referred to 
the ‘‘busted”” Lancaster National Bank, of Clinton, Mass., and Dr. 
E. M. Nelson, who is involved in the bank failure. Thiss all 


looks queer. 











SWICK. 


“DEALER from Pennsylvania” sends us an inter- 
A esting inquiry coupled with an experience he 
had here. 

He says: I asked of Mr. Weser, “ Do you make the 
Swick piano?” He said, “ We do and we don't.” He 
took me through the factory and said, “ We don’t make 
anything here, we have another factory in —— street.” 
I said, “ There is where the Swick piano is made, is it 
not?” He (Weser) said nothing, but smiled. The 
dealer also informs us that he saw in the room 
where the Weser pianos were made the Swick piano 


same 


was made. 
That is the 
Swick pianos are the cheapest instruments now on the 
market, and the piano stenciled Horace Waters, Jr., is 
another Weser piano. In answer to the dealer's state- 
ment that some of his competitors state that Swick 
pianos are much better than Hallet & Davis, Behr 
Brothers and Guild pianos we would request him to 
forward us the names of parties who have bought Swick 
pianos and we will settle that matter very soon. The 
dealer who states that is guilty of doing business by 
Send in the names of par- 


case. Weser pianos and the so-called 


means of misrepresentation. 
ties who have purchased Swick pianos ! 





E are sorry for Mr. Fox, of the Chicago /ndicator. 
Situated as he was, he had an excellent oppor- 

tunity to produce a valuable trade paper. Chicago is just 
the centre to unearth fraud in the music trade. 
his opportunity. According to his theory the Beatty, 
Greener, Arion, Swick, Ludden & Bates, McEwen and 
bogus piano institutions should be considered in the 


He missed 


same category with the great houses in the music trade. 
The position he has taken makes his paper useless for 
the Knabes, the Deckers, the Chickerings, the Stein- 
ways, Sohmers, Hazeltons, Fischers, Gablers and hun- 
dreds of others too numerous to mention. The extenu- 
ating circumstances lie in the fact that Mr. Fox knows 
nothing about the piano or organ business. Personally 
he is a gentleman and a delightful companion, but those 
qualities do not give him the necessary information to 
edit a music trade paper intelligently. 





—The new Estey piano factory, on the Southern Boulevard, 
was opened on Saturday night with a grand ball, at which the 
workmen and families, altogether numbering 400 persons, were 
A magnificent gold-headed cane was presented to 
“To 


in attendance. 
Mr. Stephen Brambach, with the following inscription : 
Mr. Stephen Brambach, of the Estey Piano Company, by the em- 
ployes; February 6, 1886.” Mr. Brambach is very popular 
with the workmen, and the gift on their part was a spontaneous 
recognition of his good qualities. 
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Has revolutionized the business in First-Class Pianos. 
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A faultless 


instrument of unequaled durability, it is sold at a price 


below that of any other first-class piano made. 
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are a specialty, and their success among the best judges has 


been owing to three facts only, viz.: 


They Possess PHENOMENAL DURABILITY. 





They are of FAULTLESS CONSTRUCTION. 
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They are SOLD AT MODEST PRICES. 





Ck & CoO. Manufacturers 


FACTORIES, {ith & {2th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts. WAREROOMS, 146 Fitth Avenue, above (9th St. 
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THE STEINWAY PIANO 
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World’s Industrial ¢ Cotton Centennial Exposition. 





New Orteans, May 29, 1885. 


To Mr. Louis Grunewatp, New Orleans, 
Agent of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, New York. 
Dear Sir: In making our official report as Jurors of Guat 8, Class 808, on musical 
instruments, we deeply regretted the fact of being debarred to express our opinion on the ex- 
quisite display of several magnificent Steinway pianos at your beautiful exhibit at our Exposition ; 


but as they were not entered for competition, and only for exhibition, we had to abide by our 





instructions and ignore them as well as other makers for above reasons. 


As professional artists, however, we feel it our sacred duty to express to you, unsolicited, 





our great admiration for the Steinway pianos, which we consider the beau ideal of a perfect 





instrument, combining in its great mechanical construction all those eminent qualities of touch, 
sympathetic and singing qualities of tone, brilliancy, power, etc., which render them more than 
dear to any artist or amateur who loves music as produced on any of these wonderful and, we 
think, unsurpassed pianos. 

[fad the Steinway been entered for competition, our work, in place of being anything but easy 
and pleasant, would have become a labor of love, and instantaneously resulted in our conferring 
the “highest awards” possible to the Steinways. We write this after having individually 
expressed ourselves in mutual conversation, and tender this as a tribute to a firm which has done 
so much to elevate true musical art in this country, and which has the good fortune to be repre- 
sented in our section by you, Mr. Grunewald, to whom we beg to tender our assurances of 
personal esteem and best wishes for future success. 

Very respectfully and fraternally, 
E. Ricwarp, 
H. Jousert, 
G. D Aout, 
Ws. H. Piccuer. 
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Some Charming Fairy Tales from Won- 
derland. : 


HE Sunday World, of February 7, contained a 
double-column article and illustrations of the 
McEwen and Sterling institutions which is replete with 
the most barefaced falsehoods that have ever been 
printed. The article is called “A Sketch of a Great 
Industry.” “The Sterling Piano.” “A Popular Instru- 
ment among Musicians and in the Homes of Our Mer- 
As a fact, we deem it our duty 
not one musician of recognized 
prominence has said anything favorable of the 
Sterling. The instrument is a new one, only re- 
cently placed upon the market and belongs to the cate- 
gory of pianos not utilized by men who in polite society 
are termed musicians. ‘In the homes of our merchant 
princes ” is a general expression, so vague in its meaning 
that we cannot get hold of it, but if it is intended to 
convey the impression that our merchant princes are 
using the Sterling pianos in their homes, then it be- 
comes a brazen falsehood, for our merchant princes, if 
they know nothing about music, are sufficiently intelli- 
gent not to buy Sterling pianos for their homes. In 
fact, they have had no time to do it. McEwen and 
Rodda have already sold so many at wholesale (of 
course, according to their own statements) that there 
are none left for the retail trade. That also accounts 
for the dilapidated-looking and downcast countenances 
of some of our merchant princes lately. It was not the 
condition of Wall Street that made them sick—it was 
the fact that they could get no Sterling pianos for their 
homes. 

Let us see what the Wor/d continues to say. Mind, 
gentle and most patient reader, this is a story in last 
Sunday's World. “While discussing the power of the 
refining influences of music [‘Over the Fence’] and 
listening to the sweet singing quality of one of the Cabi- 
net Grand Upright Downright Sterling pianos [‘ The 
Girl I Left Behind Me’], elegantly finished in mahog- 
any to match its rich and elegant surroundings [‘ Molly 
Darling ’], Mr. E. H. McEwen voiced the sentiment of 
those present [‘ We'll Never Go Home till Morning’} 
when he justly claimed for it [‘ In the Moonlight ’] ‘ The 
messenger of refinement and culture, and its ennobling 
influences upon the present and future generations’ 
[‘Cradle’s Empty, Baby's Gone ’}].” 

The World continues, and for once tells the truth 
when it says that the factory is in Derby, Conn., but 
when it states “ where Mr. Blake is always to be found”’ 
(“ Tommy, Make Room for Your Uncle”, it is sadly 
mistaken. Mr. Blake is frequently, very frequently, to 
be found in this town, where he spends about two- 
thirds of his time. 

But here comes a glorious and stunning statement— 
of course from the World: “When, therefore, the 
McEwen Company was formed’ for the manufacture of 
the Sterling piano.” Well, we always thought that 
Blake and the Sterling Company had enough money to 
make the Sterling piano without any assistance from 
McEwen. [Oh, dem Golden Slippers !] We were always 
under the impression that the Sterling organ, with and 
without chimes [The Blue Bells of Scotland], brought 
in sufficient profit to start this Sterling piano without 
outside help; but now it comes from headquarters that 
the McEwen Company was formed for the manufacture 
of the Sterling piano. [When this Cruel War is Over.] 
Then says the World: “The company was started with 
abundant capital, which is to-day more abundant than 
ever.” [Peek-a-boo.] But the Wor/d omits to state 
that the company was incorporated in Newark, N. J. 
[Up in a Balloon, Boys, up in a Balloon.) 

After the above luminous remarks comes a descrip- 


chant Princes.” 
to state that 





tion of the Sterling organ factory and something about 
the factory and actions of Messrs. Strauch Brothers, 
part of which the latter firm ought to repudiate. We 
refer to this remark and we are sure it was inserted 
without their consent: “Since it is to the manufactur- 
ing of upright pianos that the McEwen Company turns 
its chief attention, the combination of their work with 
the work of Strauch Brothers will be recognized as being | 
most happy and effective.” 
The name of Strauch Brothers is here utilized for the | 
benefit of a stencil piano house. The McEwen Com- 
pany are not piano manufacturers. They have no fac- 
tory and McEwen pianos are stenciled pianos, no mat- | 
ter who makes them. The Sterling piano is made in 
Derby, Conn. (see above statement) ; the McEwen Com- 
pany is a New York stock company incorporated under 
the lax laws of New Jersey, When, therefore, one pur- 
chases a piano in the warerooms of the McEwen Com- 


pany one knows not what he is getting. Things are 
mixed. One might buy a piano stenciled McEwen. It 
might be a Sterling,-or it might be a Weser, a Hale, a 
Duffy, a Newby & Evans. One knows not what it is. 
One might buy a stenciled Paris piano. It might be a 


| 
| 


Newby & Evans, a Duffy, a Weser, a Swick or a Hale or 


a Sterling. Things, as we said, are mixed. 

What we would like to know is this, Where does the 
McEwen Company end and the Sterling Company be- 
gin, or where does the Sterling end and the McEwen be- 
gin? Which is what and where is who? 





N Auburn paper prints an interview with H. E. Van | 


He is a Manufacturer. 
Maptewoop, Ill., February 1, 1886. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

GENTLEMEN.—Will you kindly inform me through the columns 
of your paper whether R. M. Bent is @ manufacturer of either 
organs or pianos ? 

If he is, where is his factory located ? 

If he is not, do not the ‘‘Crown” and ‘‘ Queen” organs, so- 
called, come under the head of ‘‘ stenciled ” instruments ? 

If he does not make them, can you tell me where they are made 


| and by whom ? 


Laer, of Van Laer & Son, in which the junior | 
member of the firm states that there is no show for any | 


piano dealer in that city ; that between the prison labor 
and the Syracuse firms the Auburn firms are unable to 
get along and that his firm has therefore decided to go 
out of business and that he will go West. The truth is 
that Van Laer & Son were forced out of business by 


the superior business tact and energy of Leiter Brothers, | 


in Syracuse. They sold nearly all the first-class pianos 
that have recently been sold in and around Auburn and 
did it on modern business principles, while Van Laer & 
Son tried to do business on the principles which were in 
vogue when Mr. Van Laer, Sr., first went into the piano 
trade about forty years ago. The same thing will hap- 
pen to other firms in the piano trade if they do not 
wake up—competition will drive them out of business. 


WHAT IS 4 BOGUS PLANO 2 


—» }__—. 





7 
man or firm who did not make it, or has 
No Existence, in Fact.” 

Why is not a piano sold with the name of its maker instead of 
using a fancy name on it? Is it in the interest of the pur- 
chasers ? 

I have always maintained that this dangerous practice may lead 
to grievous abuses. 
means that it is the maker’s name; pianos are to that extent 
BOGUS, #. ¢., that they are not what they pretend to be. 


on pianos and organs other names’ than those of the manufac- 
turers) because I believe it is detrimental to the best interests of 
the public as well as of the trade. I hold that nothing more 
surely conduces to the confidence of the purchaser in the dealer 


assumed names, such as “ Crown,” 
| “ Paris,” “Stanley,” “Home,” “Beethoven,” “ Mozart,”’ 


BOGUS piano is 4 piano bearing a name of a | 


| prompts the above inquiry. 


I enclose herewith a slip cut from a New York paper which 
Yours truly. 

GEORGE ROBERTS, 
Maplewood, near Chicago, III. 
[R. M. Bent, in business under the firm-name of R. 

M. Bent & Co., is a piano manufacturer at No. 453 West 
Thirty-sixth-st., in this city, and a pretty lively one at 
that. He manufactures pianos only, not organs. The 
“Crown” and the “Queen” organs are sold and con- 
trolled by George P. Bent, of Chicago, Ili., who is not in 
the least interested in the business of R. M. Bent & Co. 
of this city. They both come under the head of sten- 
ciled organs, and we are not aware who manufactures 
them. At one time Mr. George P. Bent had an interest 
in an organ factory in Chicago; whether he still retains 
it we Cannot say. 

If you wish to buy an organ or a piano, never purchase 
any which does not have the name of the manufacturer 
Instruments with 
“ Arion,” 


clearly stenciled on the instrument. 
“ Queen,” 


&c., &c., are the cheapest in the market, and are not fit 
to adorn a room in which music is studied or performed. 


| They damage the touch of the student and ruin the 


delicate appreciation of tone which is necessary to every 
one who desires to cultivate the divine art.—EbDITORS 
MUSICAL COURIER.]} 





The Emerson Piano. 
ITHIN the past few days the Emerson Piano 
Company, of Boston, has removed into its new ware- 
rooms and offices, No. 146A Tremont-st., Boston, and it is not 


| an exaggeration when we state that the warerooms and office ac- 


The name on a piano, if it means anything. | 


| and practical in the piano line in this country. 


commodations must be classed among the most elegant, capacious 
The wareroom 


; , : ; ; _ | in the rear is about fifty feet square, with a stained-glass decorat- 
I am fighting the stencil business (¢. ¢., the practice of putting | 


than to sell a piano or an organ under the name of the real maker, | 


and for just what it is. 

I claim that any other system must end in a very general feel- 
ing of distrust on the part of the public, that purchasers will not 
know whom to believe or trust, and that finally the manufacturer, 
instead of having in the course of time thousands of instruments 
scattered all over the country, which establistted his identity and 
proclaimed his pianos, would have, on the contrary, his identity 
concealed, and the merits of his instruments would be ascribed 
to firms which often had not even an existence in name. Natur- 
ally this would be true only of the honest manufacturer. 

The Dishonest Manufacturer would be only too 
anxious to conceal his identity in order the more 
thoroughly to avoid the responsibility of his bad 


work, 
(To be continued.) 


L. E. N. PRATTE, 
1676 Notre Dame-St. Montreal. 
Sole Agent for W. KNABE & CO., Baltimore; HAZEL- 
TON BROS., KRANICH & BACH, J. & C. FISCHER, 
New York, and the DOMINION ORGAN AND PIANO 


CO., of Bowmanville, Ont. No Bogus Pianos. 


[Mr. Pratte deserves unqualified praise for his bold, 
outspoken statements in reference to stencil pianos. 
Every dealer in the land who believes in fair, square and 
upright piano business should follow Mr. Pratte’s plan 
and advertise in his local papers, explaining, as he does, 
what bogus pianos are. The public is gradually begin- 
ning to discern the difference between a piano as a 


| musical instrument and a piano made for the purpose of 
| securing a large profit from purchasers who are not 
| musically educated and who do not understand the 
| difference between such a “box” 


and a musical instru- 
ment. Parties who are in doubt on this important sub- 
ject, will receive information by addressing THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER. We will not print communications unless, 
the writer who asks for the information requests us to 
do so.—EbDITORS MUSICAL COURIER. ] 





—The new music trade directory is now ready for delivery. 
Send your orders to the office of THk MusicaL Courigr. 
Price, bound in board covers, $3; in paper covers, $2.50. Six 
thousand names in the music trade are contained in this directory, 
besides the names of 4,000 professional musicians. 


ed centre skylight, and would make a neat room for piano re- 
citals. The offices are located on the Tremont-st. front, and are 
perfectly adapted to the wants of the company. They consist of 
general offices and a handsome and comfortable private office, 
which the officers of the company have always been in need of. 

Taken all in all, this latest move of the Emerson Company 
caps the climax of a series of successful changes under the al- 
tered régime of the company since May, and all of which 
have made its future brighter than ever. 

It is apropos to state here that the year 1885 was the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the house. In addition to the increased 
production during that time and the healthier condition of affairs, 


1884, 


many practical experiments at the factory, the results of which 
are now embodied in the Emerson pianos, have enhanced the 
value of these instruments both in respect to their musical worth 
as well as their already firmly-established reputation for durabili- 
ty. The improvements have been patented, and a full descrip- 
tion of the same will appear in future issues of THE MusICcAL 
CourIER. All the departments of the extensive factory are in 
the best possible condition for the large and constant demand for 
the Emerson piano, and there are at the present time about 1,000 
pianos in the various stages of construction. 


—0QO. A. Kimball, of the Emerson Piano Company, and Mr. 
Wells and young Gramer with the company, are in Florida for 
pleasure. The party will probably visit Havana, 

— J. Moxter, of St. Louis; J. 
A. C. Chase, of Syracuse, and G. W. Early, Columbus, Ohio, 


were among the members of the trade who visited town the past 
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Alfred Dolge’s Address. 

HE Little Falls (N. Y.) Journal and Courier, of 
February 2, publishes a full account of the address de- 
livered by Mr. Alfred Dolge at the annual reunion of the em- 
ployes of the Dolgeville factories, which took place in that 
prosperous town on the evening of January 30. This was the 
fourth annual reunion, and the attendance was the largest that 
It will pay our readers to 


ever gathered in the capacious hall. 
peruse carefully those parts of Mr. Dolge’s address which we 


herewith reproduce : 
Address of Alfred Dolge. 

If I am not mistaken this is our fourth annual reunion. 
lowing the custom, I will as briefly as possible review what we 
have done in the year gone by, and it is for you then to judge 
whether we all have done what we should and could, whether we 
have performed our duties to the best of our abilities, or whether 
we have been careless, negligent or otherwise lacking. 

I do not propose to give you all taffy here to-night. I shall 
without restraining myself in the least censure where I have rea- 
I shall praise where it is deserved, and I know that each of 


Fol- 


son ; 
you will take whatever may be meant for him in ¢ha? spirit which 
has thus far helped us to build up an enterprise so extensive, so 
beneficial to the community at large in so short a time as to be 
almost without a parallei. 

It is the spirit of mutuality—the mutual desire to promote the 
interests of all, as well as each one’s own, the consciousness that 
each and every one of us must do his duty, fill his place in this 
world to the best of his ability, to be a useful member of the 
community in the fullest sense and meaning of the word. 

We are all born to work. There are no exceptions ; every 
human being has some duty to fulfill, and the more one strives to 
do his duty, the more one strives to fill his station in life, the 
more will he be respected by his neighbors, by his fellow-men— 
the more can he respect bimself. . 

I have repeatedly said to you that nobody has a right to con- 
sider himself any better than his fellow-men because nature has 
endowed him with gifts which perhaps the other is lacking, but I 
say that one must be ashamed of himself if he does not put those 
gifts, with which nature blessed him, to the best possible use for 
his own good and the good of his fellow-men, though he may be 
compelled to exert himself and not be able to take life easy. 
[bat corner-stone of free institutions and liberty, ‘‘All men are 
equal,” is only correct and true if every man exerts himself to be 
as useful as his fellow-men, ¢Aa¢ exertion and nothing else en- 
titles him to consider himself, and be considered by others, as 
their equal. 

have been told many a time by my friends that I am a fool 
because I do not take life easier. They tell me that I have made 
money enough and should rather enjoy life. 

I do not hesitate to say that the life I have led during the last 
four months, the like of which is before me for a number of 
years to come, is not exactly my fancy, and I certainly could 
change it and take things easier, if I would forget my duty. 

Chose of you who have known me longer are, I presume, satis- 
fied that it is not money which makes me work so hard. Only 
narrow-minded men, with but little heart, work solely and only 
for money. Money has never been to me any more or less than 
a medium with which I could accomplish worthy objects, carry 
out plans, which, besides benefiting myself, benefit others. 

No man is so smart but that he finds his master—no place or 
position exists in this world but what can be easily filled by an- 
other, if one man quits, and nothing reasonable is impossible to ac- 
complish, if one makes up his mind to do it and does not let up 
until he has done it. 

What are we doing? What are we driving at ? We all work one 
for the other. We want, you fully as much as I, that we may 
keep the factories running, that we prosper, that the wares which 
we make find a ready market and that we get good returns. Can 
that be accomplished if there are such among us as will shirk 
their duty, and have not that ambition to exert themselves to their 
utmost in order to excel in their particular branch, who will not 
see that if they shirk their duty they are at the same time injuring 
their fellow-workmen ? 

What can a teamster do who has a good horse that works all it 
can, hitched up with a lazy, ill-disposed horse, which crowds, 
balks and will not pull? The teamster will not earn a good day’s 
wages, and he and the good horse have to suffer, although they 
are both woiking hard, because the lazy horse cheats them out of 
their just earnings. 

In judging men, however, let us be reasonable. 
that if one man excels in his line of business or trade, he 
but simply judge him as to how he fills the 


Do not ex- 


pect 
must do so in all; 
position which he occupies, and if, by looking over all our com- 
rades, we find that we have few, if any, who are so selfish and 
egotistic as to be lazy, we are to be congratulated, because we 
cannot otherwise but succeed. 

We will see the business grow, and with the business the town 

-a town inhabited by men who have earned and savedthe money 
to build their homes while working with us; and just as our fac- 


tory stands on a solid rock foundation, so will the town stand on 
the most solid foundation if it is built up by that class of men. 


So much for general remarks. I come back now to where I com- 
to a review of last year’s business. 


of who think while they work, who observe, and 


menced 


As all you 


when they leave the workshop digest in their minds what they | 


have seen, will know, or at least have surmiged, the felt business 


during the year 1885 has not been as profitable as usual. In look- 
ing for the causes we find several. 


First of all, it was the general depression in business all over 











the United States, which made it impossible to sell the usual 
quantities of felts. There is but a limited demand for the felts we 
make, and the most ingenious salesman cannot sell more felt than 
the piano manufacturers consume. But I must also state that 
during the last year we could not, in spite of our unrivalled 
smart salesmen, retain what might be properly called our legiti- 
mate share of the felt trade of this country, for the reason ¢hat the 
tariff, as it stands at present, and especially its unjust interpreta- 
tion by the Custom-House officials, is not protecting American 
labor and American industries ; but, on the contrary, it is in our 
branch, solely and entirely protecting the foreign manufacturer. 

Our foreign competitors reduced their price for piano felts to 
a point where we could not possibly follow, if we were to get 
dollar for dollar, hence we lost considerable trade. An appeal 
on my part to the Custom-House officials, and also to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, was of no avail. 

As we cannot expect any help from our government, we must 
try, and help ourselves the best we can, and it is here where we 
depend largely on the inventive geniuses among us to study out 
ways and means whereby we can produce the very best piano 
felt at a price low enough to compete with the foreigners, with- 
out reducing wages. It has to be done, and I have no doubt it 
will be done. 

Since I have taken the management of the factory you have 
all assisted me faithfully, and the natural result is that we have 
turned out excellent felt, the superior qualities of which are 
duly acknowledged and appreciated by those who can justly be 
considered judges, and if we did not reap financial profit, we 
have as a reward for our labors the satisfaction that the best 
piano houses here and in Europe are buying our goods, simply 
because they are better than anything else offered. 

Let us keep it up, let us bear in mind that a powerful 
European competition, assisted by an unjust tariff, is fighting us 
inch by inch, and that we can only and solely keep our own by 
making a superior article. We have done it; we can do it, and 
we must do it. 

One branch of our felt business, the felt shoes, has developed 
during the last year to a rather important factor; in reality, had 
we not had the shoe business, we would have been very hard-up 
for work. 

Our old friend, Mr. Englehardt, has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his persistency in exacting only the very best of work- 
manship from the men under his charge resulted in such a favor- 
able reception of the shoes by the public that we could employ as 
many as 255 persons, men and women, in the manufacture of 
shoes alone. 

I have good reason to believe that the prophecy made in this 
hall a year ago, that the felt shoe business will become for Dolge- 
ville what the glove business has been for Gloversville will be 
fulfilled. 

It rests with us so/e/y to make this new departure a /asting 
success ; it rests also with us whether there ever shall be in our 
community such damaging differences between capital and labor 
as we at present witness at Gloversville. If you always take 
pride in your work, if we turn out the very best shoe that can be 
made, the public will always be ready to pay us a price high 
enough to allow of satisfactory wages to you. 

While the felt department in general could not boast of a grand 
showing for this year, it is gratifying to say that the lumber de- 
partment, for the first time in many years, can boast of being way 
ahead of those aristocratic, high-toned felt chaps. For the first 
time in the history of the business must the felt department take 
the back seat and let rough and ready lumber go ahead. 

I therefore have not much to say to you lumbermen. 
no doubt that the sawyers have done good sawing ; the board 
makers have made good boards; the teamsters are doing excel- 
lent work in hauling logs from the woods, &c. 

‘The unreasonable competition of our Northern neighbors has 
again during the last year reduced the quantity of sounding-boards 
turned out ; but what boards we have shipped we had a little 
profit on, and our Northern friends are perfectly welcome to all 
the boards without profit. I prefer to do as did Micawber, mean- 
while, and *‘ wait for something to turn up,” or to ‘*‘ bust” up if 
you prefer. Something has turned up this year which promises to 
keep the lumber department in good h@mor for some time to 
come—the piano-case making. Friend Breckwoldt worked like a 
tiger with his men, trying to turn out good work. He succeeded 
in turning out good work. And if he did not make a profit with all 
the hard work, he has found out that with such good lumber as 
now lies in the yards and is daily sawed for him, he must make a 
profit this year. Feeling that there might be a profit, the lum- 
ber department got rather extravagant and went to the expense of 
putting up the automatic sprinklers, as a protection against fire, 
and it can now boast of being ahead of the felt department with 
modern improvements, such as electric lights, sprinklers, &c. 

An officer of your mutual aid society told me not very long 
ago that the financial condition of the society is such that it is 
now too proud to accept any gifts or donations, and when I read 
from the treasurer's report that you have $821.86 in your treasury 
after paying out $372.12 of relief money during the year, I must 
admit that you are justified in feeling proud. 

The success of the aid society has excelled my most sanguine 
anticipations and I hope that those of the new comers who have 
not joined it will do so without further delay, for their own good. 

I fortunately have to say to you that we have only one name on 
our pension list—old Mr. Foster—to whom, however, the pen- 
sion has been a very great relief. We have paid him $1,105 pen- 
sion money. 

At every reunion I have asked you to accept something for me. 
First it was $300 for the aid society, then the pension law, then a 


There is 


library and last year the piano and $100 to the aid society. This 
year we are all poor and what I offer does not cost much, yet no 
doubt you will all value it for what it is worth. 

I have a package of photographs here and all those who have 
been in the employ of the firm for three years and over are at 
liberty to take one on the condition that they will retaliate. 

I have talked to you just about long enough to stop ; but I see 
the old man and Gardner John are getting uneasy because nothing 
has been said about the farm. Well, really it is hard to say much 
about it after looking at the farm account in the books ; but 
father says his carp ponds will prove a gold mine, and John 
expects to supply all the fine hotels in New York city and Sara- 
toga with vegetables, &c:, and therefore we have no business to 
look foo suspiciously at their doings, at least, not crack too many 
jokes at them, for they may surprise us at the next reunion with 
the fact that they have even crowded the lumbermen into the back 
seat and are leading Dolgeville in regard to profitable invest- 
ments. 

I suppose you are tired of listening. I am certainly tired of 
talking ; have your glasses filled and let us empty them to the 
future prosperity of Dolgeville and its inhabitants. 





A Generous Bequest. 


HE following letter from Mrs. Henriette 


rott to Dr. J. S. Billings speaks for itself : 
WASHINGTON, 
Dr. J. S. Billings, United States Army: 

SIR—As the executors of the estate of th#*late W. G. Metze- 
rott are now prepared to pay over to yg as trustee, the leg 
to the Garfield Hospital left by my late*husband, I would li 
draw your attention to the following facts: The one obj 
which this money was left, viz., the treatment of diseas 
throat and lungs, and in applying this money it be sti 
as many persons as possible receive the benefits the 

Mr. Metzerott did not wish the patients to be 
pers, but in case a bread-winner of a family lo 
by these diseases, and was unable longer to 
treatment for him or herself, he desired that this person should 
find a home and treatment in this ward and be made comfortable 
as far as possible ; the ward designated for these patients to be 
only used by them, and not at any time to be occupied by other 
patients ; a stipulation to be made that Dr. J. S. Billings and 
a C. Metzerott be allowed to select the patients for this 
ward, 

As my husband had but one object in view, that of benefiting 
a certain class of sufferers, thinking only of the good to be done, 
I think I can with propriety ask that the ward be named the 
Metzerott ward, as a memorial to Aim. 

I sincerely hope that you will accept these suggestions in the 
spirit in which they are made. I fully realize that the trust is 
left to you, and by consulting my wishes you are showing a 
courtesy tome. Allow me to say that I have every confidence 
that this trust will be conscientiously performed. 

Respectfully, HENRIETTE C. METZEROTT. 

The legacy was $10,000 and was paid on January 27. 


The Trade. 


—Mr. George W. Lyon, of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, is ex- 
pected here this week. 

—The agency of the Kranich & Bach piano has been taken 
from E. De Roode, Lexington, Ky. 


Ptze- 


uary 26, 1886. 


nsidered pau- 
is or her health 








—J. M. Johnson, Jr., of New Lisbon, Ohio, made an assign- 
ment. We believe he sold Swick pianos. Look out ! 

—James Cumston, of Hallett & Cumston, Boston, was regis- 
tered at Willard’s, Washington, D. C., last Saturday. 

—J. Haynes, of Augustus Baus & Co., left for Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and the West yesterday. He will remain out about six 
weeks. 

—J. N. 
American 
last week. 


Merrill, who has been on the road for the Smith 
Company during the past few months, returned 


—The Wilcox & White organs are now represented in Boston. 
The firm of C. C. Harvey & Co, are the agents of those excellent 
instruments. 

—R. B. Toy, formerly with the Estey branch at Atlanta, Ga., 
is now with the Smith American Organ Company, and will tra- 
vel South for that house. 

—Hallet & Davis’s pianos are controlled in Georgia by two 
firms and their branches, viz.: Philips & Crew, headquarters, 
Ailanta, and J. W. Burke & Co., headquarters, Macon, 


—The Estey Company has removed from its Washington-st. 
warerooms to the large building 159 Tremont-st., Boston, 
formerly occupied by the Emerson Piano Company, and the lat- 
ter company has removed to No. 146 A Tremont-st. The new 
headquarters of the Emerson Company are described in another 
column of to-day’s MUSICAL CouRIER. 

—Henry W. Hall, the urbane manager of the Bailey music 
store, at Burlington, was in town a few days since and was the 
victim of a huge joke. He was in an office, when a little miss 
came in, and he immediately scraped acquaintance with her. He 
progressed so well that he was holding the ‘‘ child ” in his lap in 
| a most fatherly way, when he casually inquired how old she was. 
The ‘‘child” answered ‘fifteen, sir.” And Henry nearly let 
| her fall on the floor. He turned about seventy different colors in 


| the next minute or two, while trying to make excuses for his free- 

| dom with the young lady. The cause of his embarrassment en- 

| joyed the joke hugely, which did not tend to put him any more 

j at his ease. Henry declares that hereafter before he makes 
friends with any seeming children he shall inquire their ages. — 
Barre Correspondent in Argus. 





LP spe gro A position as manager of a Music Store, or 
would act as salesman in warerooms ; have had a long 
| experience ; am thoroughly acquainted with all branches of the 
business ; can keep books if desired, and give the best of refer- 
ence. Address F. A. W., 37 Beers-st., New Haven, Conn. 
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Decisions in the Celluloid Cases. 


OPINION OF THE COURT DISMISSING THE BILL 


CIRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


MANUFACTURING 
et al., 


| 
CELLU LOID COMPANY, | 


\  Mes.8ta 
Vv. , In Equity, 
| 
SYLVESTER TOWER. | 


BEFORE COLT AND CARPENTER, JJ. 
Opinion of the Court, January 16, 1886, 


Carpenter, J.: Thisis a bill to restrain infringement of Letters Patent 
number 210,780, and dated December 10, 1878, granted to the complainant 
as assignee of John W. Hyatt for an improvement in Piano Keys. The 
claims of the patent are as follows : 

1. As anew article of manufactwre, a blank keyboard covered with a con- 
tinuous strip or roll of plastic composition, substantially as specified. 

2. The within described process of forming piano or analogous keys, which 
consists in covering a key blank with a strip of plastic material, and then cut- 
ting out each key from the coated blank, substantially as specified. 

The evidence shows that in the manufacture of a keyboard for a piano. 
forte or ether musical instrument, the first step is to form a strip of wood of 
the size of the whole keyboard and with the groove and mortises which are 
required foreach key. The front edge of this strip of wood and that part of 
the top thereof which will appear in sight when the piano is completed, are 
then covered or veneered with ivory, celluloid, wood or other suitable sub- 
stance ; the veneer is finished or polished, and the keyboard is then sawn 
transversely into separate keys. 

The respondent denies infringement on two grounds. In the first place he 
contends that the claim of the patent is for a keyboard of which the top and 
front are covered with a single continuous strip of plastic material, whereas the 
keyboard made by the respondent is veneered with one strip for the front 
and with a separate strip for the top. 

Inthe second place he contends that the claim of the patent is for one 
continuous strip of veneer extending from one end to the other of the key- 
board, whereas the keyboard made by the respondent is covered on the top 
with two and sometimes three sheets of celluloid. 

This patent was the subject of the controversy in Celluloid Manufactur- 
ing Company v. Pratt, 2t Fed. Rep. 313. In that case the respondents did 
not deny the patentability of the invention but denied infringement on the 
same grounds which are here urged and under a similar state of proof. We 
do not think it necessary to say more on the question of infringement than 
that we adopt the conclusions of Judge Shipman as announced in that case 
and hold that the respondent here infringes the complainant's patent. 

In this case, however, the respondent denies that the patent shews any 
patentable invention. The complainants reply that this question was raised 
by the pleadings and evidence in the case above cited, and was therein de 
cided in favor of the complainants, and that the decision in that case should 
be taken here as a governing precedent. We cannot agree with this view 
Undoubtedly the judgment in that case concludes the parties thereto on the 





question of patentability, although no stress was laid on the question by the 
counsel for the respondents in the argument. But the fact that the question 
of patentability was not argued deprives the decision of all weight as a pre- 
cedent in this case where the question is raised and argued. No decision, as 
it seems to us, can amornt to a precedent unless made after full argument. 
We, therefore, have proceeded to consider the defence of want of patent- 
ability. 

The evidence shows that long prior to the alleged invention blank key- 
boards had been covered with continuous sheets of veneer, covering several 
keys. Without detailing other examples, it is sufficient to refer to the fact 
that Steinway & Sons, of New York, before the year 1860, made and sold two 
pianofortes, the keyboards of which were made in the following manner as 
described by the witness, William Steinway : 

He covered the front portion of two grand piano keyboards with one con- 
tinuous, broad sheet of ivory, without any joint whatever in said sheets, ex- 
tending the whole length of the width of the keyboard, and said sheets being 
of the width of that portion of said keyboards in sight in the finished piano, 
about seven inches. * * * * * ‘I saw both keyboards; the ivory pol- 
ished ready to be sawed up; both sheets of ivory glued on and in position. 
After being sawed up into keys said two keyboards each went into a grand 
piano, became part of such pianoforte and the instruments containing said 
keyboards, after being publicly exhibited in Steinway & Sons’ warerooms, 
Nos. 82 and 84 Walker-st., New York, for several months by myself, were sold 
and delivered to purchasers.” 

The evidence shows that no difficulty was encountered in the manufacture 
of these keyboards, and that they were well adapted to the required use. It 
also appears in evidence that the use of celluloid and similar substances for 
covering keyboards was known and had been described in Letters Patent 
No. 174,001, granted February 22, 1876, to Ulysses Pratt. The history of 
the alleged invention may be briefly stated as follows : 

The inventor knew from his knowledge of the state of the art that key- 
boards might be covered or veneered in either of two ways, that is to say, 
either by covering that part of the keyboard which was to form each key 
with a separate piece of veneer or by covering the whole keyboard, or that 
part thereof intended to form two or more keys, with a continuous sheet of 
He also knew that plastic material, particularly cellu- 
He also knew 


the covering material. 
loid and similar substances, might be used for such covering. 
that the usual method of covering was to use one or more separate pieces of 
the veneer for each key. But he observed that when this method was used 
with celluloid there was a difficulty in the manufacture. This difficulty 
and the device by which it was avoided are described by the inventor as 
follows: 

One difficulty was that in applying the cement, which contained a solvent 
of the celluloid, to the surface of the wood and also of the strip of celluloid, 
the celluloid in a short time would absorb a large part of the solvent which 
would slightly swell the strip and which, in the course of a week or two, 
would again shrink and would form a slightly concave surface, both of the 
celluloid covering and the upper surface of the wooden key. It would also in 
many cases leave too little width of the key and make the keys too far apart, 
injuring the appearance greatly. The same shrinkage, or rather tendency to 
shrinkage, occurs in the whole sheet which covers the keyboard, but the 
series of short curves which occurs by the use of the single strip is prevented 
in the case of the whole sheet, as the keyboard is sufficiently strong to resist 
the shrinkage of the continuous sheet, and the wavy appearance is thus 
obviated. 

The invention claimed by the patent seems to us to be nothing more than 
the use of an old material, in an old way, to accomplish an old result. The 
experience of the trade had shown that it was difficult to obtain sheets of 
ivory of uniform quality and of the size requisite to cover the whole key- 
board, and, therefore, in covering with ivory the better method was to cover 
each key by a separate strip of that material. The inventor observed that 








oS. 


narrow strips of celluloid were likely to warp, and therefore he adopted the 
other well-known method, which consisted in using a continuous strip. We 
see here no patentable invention. 

It has been strenuously argued, on behalf of the complainants, that this 


patent ought to be sustained, on the ground that the use of the new materia 
The doctrine here 


is patentable because a new result is thereby obtained 
invoked is stated by the Supreme Court in the following language: “* If 
such a substitution involves a new mode of construction, or develops new 
uses and properties of the article formed, it may amount to invention.”’ 
Smith » Goodyear Dental Vulcanite Company, 93 U. S., We do not 
think the doctrine applies to this case. The mode of construction adopted 
by the inventor is not new, and we find no evidence in the case to show 
Certainly 


486. 


that the article produced by him has any new uses or properties. 
it has no new uses, since both his product and that formerly made are used 
for the same purpose. Nor does it appear that they do not serve that pur- 
pose equally well. In fact, the evidence shows that keys covered with ivory 
are superior in appearance to those made by the patented method and that 
the only advantage arising from the use of celluloid, however applied, is 
We therefore conclude he patent dis- 


sed. 


in cheapness of production. 
closes no patentable invention, and the bill ought to be di 


CIRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


DISTRICT OF CONNECTICUT. 


THE CELLULOID MANUFACTURING COM- ; 


j 
PANY AND THE PIANO KEY Manv- | 


FACTURING COMPANY 


Pratt, READ AND COMPANY. 


Comstock, CHENEY AND COMPANY. 


SuipmMan, J.—These are two bills in equity, each charging the respective 
defendants with the infringement of letters patent No. 210,780, dated Decem- 
ber 10, 1878, to the Celluloid Manufacturing Company, assignee of John W. 
Hyatt, for an improvement in the manufacture of piano keys 

At the date of the patented invention, piano keys and organ keys were al- 
ways covered with ivory. The ‘* head” of the key is that portion which is 
n front of the sharps or black keys, and the 
tends backward between the sharps. “he ** 
tion which is below the head. After the blank wooden keyboard was made, 
and the spaces which the keys were to occupy had been properly designated , 
the next step was to cover the fronts with strips of ivory. Before 1860, white 
When ivory was used the fronts were 


“ tail’’ is that portion which ex- 


front” of the key is the por- 


hollywood was used for the fronts 
made by gluing strips large enough to cover the fronts of two keys, or the 
front of one key, and sometimes, as in Steinway & Son’s factory, the entire 
front ef the board was covered with a single strip. 
separately glued on, and each separate tail was thereafter joined to each head, 
and the board was then sawed into separate keys 
hand key was frequently covered with one strip. The public 
that the fronts should match each other, and that heads and tails should also 


Each head was then 


The top of the right- 


taste required 
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New Orleans Exposition. 





THT GF 20VlGaae BMPor'l : 


“The QUALITY of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by its POWER and 
BRILLIANCY, the SINGING qualities of the instrument, the TOUCH even through- 
out, the CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and PERFECTION of 


WORKMANSHIP.” 


BEER BROS. 








—** MANUFACTURED BY -«— 


& CO., 


Factory, Corner Eleventh Avenue and Turenty-Ninth Street, 


WAREROOMS, No. 15 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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be of the same grain and color, and that the entire top surface of the white 
keys should also be matched. 

While the method of construction which has been described was the one in 
general use, the whole of each key, head, front and tail, had been made of a 
single piece of ivory under the Needham patent. The entire upper surface of 
each of two keyboards was once covered in the factory of Steinway & Sons, éf 
New York, with a single sheet of ivory, but this was an exceptional feat, 
performed with an exceptionally beautiful and evenly-grained piece of ivory. 

All the heads of the keys upon a keyboard have also been covered with a 
Seventy-five keyboards were made in this way by 


single strip of ivory 
This experiment was not repeated by that 


Pratt, Read & Cu., of Meriden 
firm 

The objections to covering a large space with a single strip are that the 
ivory is apt to * check "’ or have small cracks, and that, being non-plastic, it 
does not uniformly adhere to the wood, and also that the grain is not uni- 
therefore, heads and tails do nut match each other. The 
; it had Leen done in 


form, and that, 
covering of a large surface with ivory was not unknown 
exceptional instances, but it was not practicable to make keys in this way, 
and the only practical and commercial method of manufacture was by gluing 
separate strips to the upper surface of separate keys. 

After the invention of the article to which the trade name of celluloid was 
given, Mr. Hyatt endeavored to make celluloid keys in the same manner in 
which ivory keys had been made, but was unsuccessful. He then succeeded 
in covering the entire upper surface of a keyboard with a sheet of celluloid 
fastened to the wood with the usual celluloid cement. This method of con 
struction was economical of time and has reduced the price of the cheaper 
grade of keys 

The invention did not consist in the substitution of celluloid for ivory, 
whereby a reduction in the price of keys was caused, but it consisted in the 
fact that by the use of celluloid there was practically furnished a new and 
useful mode of constructing keyboards, viz.: by cementing to the board a 
single sheet of the veneer, instead of by gluing a large number of separate 
pieces of ivory which must each be matched and separately fastened to the 
wood 

l'his new method of construction was impracticable with ivory, or with any 
material which was known before celluloid was manufactured, and it required 
invention to find out and demonstrate that keyboards could be manufactured 
so as to be a commercial article, by covering their upper surface with a single 
sheet of a material which would make an attractive and permanent coating for 
the wooden keys, because from the fact that celluloid existed it by no means 
followed that a keyboard could be efficiently and successively covered with it. 
The defendants do not deny the patentability of the invention, but place 
their case upon non-infringement, as they construe the patent. 

I'he patentee describes his invention in the descriptive part of his patent, 
as f ** consists in covering a suitable keyboard blank on its exposed 
upper surface and edge with a sheet or scroll of some plastic composition, 
which is cemented or otherwise caused to adhere to the surfaces whereon it is 
Alter being coated, the blank is sawed or otherwise severed into 


lows: It 


desired 
of which constitutes a covered key. 


mpanying drawings, A represents a keyboard biank, composed 


sections, cach one « 

In the acc 
any other suitable material, of the size and contour required to 
Over the upper sur- 


{ wood or « 
form the number of keys of the dimensions required, 
face and outer edge of this blank. and cemented or otherwise secured thereto 
itable manner, is provided a thin sheet or scroll B, of plastic composi- 
* Celluloid ' is the best adapted 
overing the blank, though it is plain that other materials 
The covering of the blank with the sheet of 
first essential step toward the produc- 


inas 
far as known, the material termed 
rpose of « 
tic nature may answer 
al, completes the 


The next operation is to sever the blank into sections 


tion or materi 
! the invention 


desired size to form the keys D.” 





The claims of the patent are the following: 

“+, Asa new article of manufacture a blank keyboard covered with a con- 
tinuous strip or roll of plastic composition, substantially as specified. 

‘2. The within described process of forming piano or analogous keys, 
which consists in covering a keyboard blank with a strip of plastic material: 
and then cutting out each key from the coated blank, substantially as speci- 
fied.”’ 

The specification and the first claim, if it is construed liberally, describe a 
broader invention than Hyatt made. His invention did not consist in cover- 
ing a keyboard with any plastic composition, because he knew nothing of the 
adaptability for the purpose of any other material than the one which has 
the general name of celluloid ; neither did he know how any other material 
could be cemented or fastened to the wood. His invention was confined to 
the materials upon which he successfully experimented, and his patent is tc 
be limited to plastic composition of the nature and character of celluloid and 
cemented to the wood with the cement with which celluloid is usually caused 
to adhere to another surface. 

Each defendant is a manufacturer of piano and organ keys and covers the 
upper surfacesand edges of some of its keyboards each with a sheet of 
chrolithion or celluloid, and also cover the fronts of the same keyboards each 
with another strip of the same material. They insist that this is not an in- 
fringement of the plaintiffs’ patent, which they construe to be for a covering 
of the upper surface and the front of a keyboard with one sheet of celluloid. 
The patent speaks of covering the *‘ upper surface and outer edge’’ of the 
blank, but it is manifest from the drawings that the outer edge does not mean 
the front, but the edge of the top of the keyboard. The defendants do not al- 
ways cover the whole of the top with a single sheet of celluloid, but some- 
times use two sheets. It is an infringement if a substantial portion of the 
upper surface of the keyboard is covered with a single sheet, but it is not 
an infringement to cover single keys with separate strips of celluloid. 

The second claim of the patent seems to have been inserted for the mere 
purpose of having more than one claim. As a statement of the invention, 
which consisted in covering the upper surface of a keyboard with a single 
sheet of celluloid, it is useless and as a statement of the process of making 
keyboards it is incorrect. It is far preferable to cement an unpolished than 
a polished sheet to the keyboard, as the inventor well knew, and therefore 
the next operation, after cementing the sheet, is to level and polish it. The 
defendants do not use the process which is described in this claim. 

Let there be a decree for an injunction against the infringement of the first 
claim and for an accounting. 

J. E. Hindon Hyde and Frederick H. Betts, for the plaintiffs. 

George B. Ashley and Francis C. Nye, for the defendants. 


[The two decisions printed herewith are diametrically 
opposed to each other, and are an evidence of the pecu- 
liarity and uncertainty of the administration of justice. 
The decision which is of main importance is that of 
Judge Shipman, and it has since been upheld by him in 
his refusal to dissolve the injunction now resting against 
Comstock, Cheney & Co. and Pratt, Read & Co., and 
which ties up about 8,000 finished and partially finished 
keyboards held by those two firms. The Celluloid Com- 
pany has appealed from the decision of Judge Carpenter, 
and the case goes to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, but as the docket of the highest tribunal of the 
it will require between three to 
In 


land is overcrowded, 
four years before a final decision will be reached. 





the meantime the Celluloid Piano Key Company is in a 
position to furnish the whole trade with keyboards.— 
EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER.] 








Then He Died. 


All ills known to physic, from toothache to phthisic, 
He suffered with torture intense, 

A cancerous hummock invaded his stomach 
His rheumatic pains were immense, 

He was sick with miasma, and choked with the asthma, 
An abscess had eaten his lung. 

And there was a rumor a gigantic tumor 
Had grown at the roots of his tongue. 

The keen meningitis, the choking bronchitis 
Both tortured him nearly insane, 

And a cross-looking bunion as large as an onion 
Made him howl for whole hours in pain. 

He had “‘ healers,” physicians and loud quack magicians, 
And nostrums and pills by the ton, 

And medicine mixers with all their elixirs 
Be-doctored the fellow like fun. 

They would drug him and swill him, yet nothing could kill him. 
Their efforts combined he defied, 

Till a famous soprano with a stenciled piano 


Moved into his house—then he died. 
—Lynn Paper. 








Musical Instruments. 
Week ended, January 23. 
EXPORTS, 


Cuba— 
Musical insts., I cs. . 
U. S. Colombia— 
Piano Materials 1 cs. 
Musical insts., I cs. 


Hamburg— | 

Piano material, 12 cs $3,395 
Amsterdam— 

Organs, 4. .00-.00.. 240 
Hull— 

Organs, 2... 


20 


a4 
103 
165 
IMPORTS, 


546 16nd tid d be phwaee dbbe cbs ade eee 


Packages 242.. 


Week Ended January 30. 


| British Australia— 


$575 | Organs, 14.. 
Gers | TRE owiazcinass 


Liverpool— 
Organs, 10... 
ol a Peer 


| Nova Scotia— 


Rotterdam— 2 
POE, fincas 


Organs, 6 CS....0... 


Exports .........-. $9,661 
Imports, 111 pkgs. .$15,103 


Glasgow— 


Organs, 2.......... 368 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 








— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE s ° Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 
m=wrc Pjlanoforte Actions, o 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, ra F O- O CS 
1 nh + 


—-NEW YOoRK.+— 
—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-«—- More than 30,000 Made and in Use. 


YOODWARD & BROWN, EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, Ss 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. ie + Diustrates Catalogue pihetaaed ”. 


WHEELOCK PIANOS Warerooms, 146 A Tremont 8+. Boston 
Nos. 763 to 70 Fest 1aoth street. | YOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
WAREROOMS: L. F. HEPBURN & CO., malig. tedeocact Rapes ene 
No. 25 Hast 14th Street, SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS, 
NEW YORK. BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


HIAZELTON BROTHERS, 


<> co 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > ( A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT, # 


> S== APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 












































ESTABL ISHED 1840. 


THe LIGHTE & ERNST PIANO wets so 


Maimarc STURTEVANT 4 Cll.” oeean Wartooms, 3 Ws 1h 


HALLET A I} AVIS (} () a PI ANOS GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 
4 , Abe, Pay Tien Hebron and Germanys :" 


811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franisceo, Cal, FACTORY: Boston. Mass. 








WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 








— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


WARREN {teem Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 
ORGANS, 


— WITH — 


Patent Qualifying Tubes, 


— GIVING — 


PIPE ORGAN 
TONE. 


Goods, the Best. 
Prices, Low. 


(LOUGH Bas me FREEBORN G. SILA, 














—THE OLD RELIABLE — 


, oseADoUBY” PIANO 


STRICT PROTECTION. a 2 Warerooms and Principal Office : 
a = g No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
Agents Wanted. —— BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
' BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
RROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN Cco., Detroit, Mich. OASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


‘ts ~¢ 


ADDRESS, => = == = 
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ie ws HHH MARTIN GUITARS wow rai 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
we NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 





For the last “fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GON], Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others. 


put deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


KAGE QMITH REERBROS. & CO 


Grand. Square and Uoright Harmonic Upright 


e ; Pod , 4, A ICAN r) <= AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL Af THE 
¥~P y AN OS:.! > ‘_ _NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


. \ = 
Rece nited States ' 5 a. TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
ivel Mighest Awase of “a me of TONE, which is REMARKABL y fine, by its 
Centennial Exh. bition, 18 . W POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
And are admitted to be the most Cotetentes In- ts, ‘ : | 3 oe. citer ag ee th Re oe 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years i A C INSTRI j + ED tLLENCE of DESIGN, anc 
§7~ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application : : “ - \ PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP. 


Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. ' 
ae — AND — jy AR exe ~ : WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 
Warerooms. 237 E. 3d Street. a ) . 


Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. PI A NOS 
THE 


TABER *Srecettrso tes”) punororTe. a 


(t# Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 114 East 14th St., New York. 
ORG AN 60, Catalogues _ _ application. ' | 
* {SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, nie BOLMOD a nie MltOn 92h iy O39 Su 


FACTORY, 
Worcester, Mass. BOSTON, MASS. ORGANS. 


’ First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 
B RI G GS S | AE KB AGENTS WANTED. 
[> OLD AND RELIABLE aggre 
BA 


1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Grand, Square and Uoright 


summary |PIANOFORTES,| & §. DOBSON, |—— 


These Instruments have been before the public for 


PETERBORO, N. H.| jisve utained an“ “PO SS Oelence sone | Te Ta” PYTANOS.| PLA — 
cesa'micwoae aie. | UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE —s . INO 


| Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, Moderate Price to the Trade. Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
PIANO STOOL WITH BACK, Teach, Workmanship and Durability. aie 


lhe latest and most practical Novelty in this line. 





























No. 487 WEST SIXTEENTH 8T., NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five Years Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 


What S. B. Mitts, the ere at Ps iganlet, says about this | KN B Piano in America. [@~ Send for Catalogue, 
re WM. KNABE & Co.|=- M4. , a 


"New Yor, June 26, 1884 . . N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being th hi 
; M 3ER, . B, Os pped before being thoroughly 

Messrs, T. ¥. KRAEMER & C0., New York WAREROOMS: Par tee 
NT Having seen and tried your adjustable | 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 40 Union Square, New York, 


Pien Stool with Back, | have much ple asure in 


excelleney and usefulness of the | 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. REPRESENTING ESTABLISHED 1647. 


Srnec a a mee CN. STIMPSON. [EMINENT MUSICAL ARTISTS| SAMUEL PIERCE, 
muc h I tn n s an absolute necessity ; 
S. B. MILLS, ere ’ In Europe and the United States. GE BOG D es 


Se Fi KRAEMER & C0., Carved % Biano« hegs, LAO Tae aha, Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


103 East 14th Street, vrarssoa rausees‘or Umigh:Piaoe, | PIONOLOTIG SIMMS ald Desks, METAL AND WOOD 


Tuned and Regulated 











‘ A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
einway Hall, = =s- NEW YORK. Grand Pianos, DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 


f2- CATALOGUE FREE Appress WESTFIELD, MASS, | 402, 406 & 408 Rast 30th Street, New York. Organ Pipes 


( ‘RANE & ( YH API pts The very best made in every respect. 
y 
A ron made of turnishin ee ypent Class 
¢ ar > 4 OQ ot ue an ee 
aS University Fines: How Yeok, Is also on Phy to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, & 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. UPRIGHT HORACE WATERS { Cl 


* RIGH 

















= AGEN TS WAN TED 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 
C ‘ K U RTZ M A =e eee PT ANC S PIANOS and ORGANS. 


AN Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 


-¢PIANOFORTES, > 
t~PIANOFORTES,: 
Send for Catalogue and Prices, factory, Corner Broome and East Streets, 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. |! cupistze # sow. 200 +0293 7, soth st.,2~ NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 





WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 
FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 





~~#2IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! — 


NEW YORK OFFICE, with ¢. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangemert, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








Hk - 
BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 





Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


GEO. SIE CK & CO. 


PIA MNOS. 


RS 


LITTLE GIANT 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


and Small Apartments. 





bility. 





he 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


re aa 











QUITE NEW. 


UST patented an action with all 
J iron rails; very efficient for 
hot or damp climates. The rails 
cannot warp; the pivot-forks, made 
of an extremely hard wood, specially 
prepared and seasoned, are screwed 
to the iron rails. Prices and particu- 
lars free on application. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianoforte Actions’ Keyboards 


— ADDRESS — 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 rue de /'Evangile, PARIS, France. 
Agents for the United States — WILLIAM TONK & BRO., New York. 


GOLD MEDALS: 
Paris, - - - 1878 


Frankfort-o.-M., 188x 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR: 
Amsterdam, - 1883 
Antwerp, - - 1885 


Devotes special ateenties to the tastes of the 
American t Free delive at 
Customer's factory. Competition 
rices, Prompt Service. 

Liberal Conditions. 








A STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


PIANOS. 


Bs sn on Wasareien. 338 and 340 East 3ist § 3lst Street, New York. 








— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE — 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDEIT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 











BENT PI ANOS “1 exceuence 


R.»>M.-> BENT: &+CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED — 


Three Unison, Full Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos, 


UNEQUALLED IN TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 
New Catalogue. Address R. M. BENT & CO.,. 453 West 36th Street. NEW YORK. 








No. oe Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &, 


= \\ Nickel-Plating, Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Geer and 
} Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 


Patented. constantly on hand. 


STRAUCH BROSG., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


|CONOVER BROS. 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 

and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 
Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme, 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartm an, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


eS 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


PIANO. 
The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 
nianasuinhe tankers. 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 
UPRIGHT 


PATENT ‘piano. 


THE BEST PIANG FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
, 3 F. KRAEM ER & ii.. 103 East Fourteenth St., 


2” Special Terms and Prices to 














NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
iPORTER 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS, 


Piano Stools, 
Music Racks 
Artists’ Duets 
& ‘ & ¢ 


o Goods sen 
<> on Selec tion 
o the Trade 
Lowest ut Prices. 


Otton oman 
Piano - Stools 
< a great 
Specialty 
FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 
P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. 49" Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








E.G. HARRINGTON! & CO... oii 2 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square? Upright Pianofertes,. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINW AY MASON & HAMLIN 


Grand, Square and Upright Surpass all Others at London, 1886. 


P af A N () S ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 


their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the THE IMPROVED 


full metal frames), in their own factories. 
NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, Up RIGHT PIANOS 
Constructed on the Mode of Stringing Introduced by Mason & Hamlin, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
ARE CHARACTERIZED BY PECULIARLY REFINED MUSICAL TONE, MUCH 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, DIMIMEERED LIAMLITY TO GET OUT OF TURE 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. AND GREAT DURABILITY. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, QERMANY. 

Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN e PIANO 0., 

Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 


Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. Boston, New York, Chicago. 


For full senieeneneante send for Catalogue. 














t 


QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. - NONE BUT THE FINEST _WORKMANSHIP, | 


C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 


NO. 5 APPLHTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. _ 














ALFRED 











MTCC UAT) 
A 


Paris, 1878. 





Vienna, 1873. — = 2. ee SEER F SP bP De 
29 ~ SAW MILLS: 





FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: [4 Te SB. ene es ||  DOLGEVILLE. OTTER LAKE, PORT 





“f) x 3, 
NS ee ae 
ll % “FELT & SOUNDING ‘BOARD- FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE,N.Y gfgea 


122 BAST THIRTHEN TE STRHE'T, NEW YORK. 


6 ~ a ms N [ N G McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 
UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 
Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N. Y. 


— Upright and Grand Pianos Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO — 


Chase Piano Co. .- 


Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. SI 


BEHNING & SON. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCK WOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane “Street, Cor. Church, Ne New York. 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. Dos et ee Saeed a i if Se LEYDEN. LEIPZIG. N. Y. 
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